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Who 


says 
a fine watch 

t be exciting? 


Hamilton! 

Proof; 

The total-look 
Electric. 


The total look! Watch and bracelet — 
sculpted as one. Oval dial in a bark- 
grained 10-Karat gold-filled case and 
bark-grain bracelet as well. 

An American-made electric from Hamilton 
first and most experienced in electric 
watches- Power is tapped from a new. 
improved energy cell at a constant rate 
for exceptional accuracy. The Hamilton 
cell is built to last up to two years. 

Simple, inexpensive to replace. Only 
8 moving parts, no mainspring to run 
down less can go wrong. 

So. if you've got the money., .for yourself 
or for a gift, put it where the excitement 
is on a Hamilton, At your jewelers. 


If you want more than time. get a 

H MAA/r/L-TOrsi 


fov tfttr^th/e-press huit shirts 



Tlin'c knit'- wilh one 'ina-liing l>enefil; Kodri p«ilye>.ler. for durable prc-'. The lu'-lini' soflnc». fre'lme--. >ha|)c . 
lonie from Kodcl a- "ell. .\rul durable pres- •M ores a knockout j^rain'l wrinkle^. “Nevcr-Iron” 'hirt- of Kodel polyest er 
and ci>ll<m. In fa'liion*- newe-l rolor-. Si,?*'' SAI-I, .\I . Maile ti> ^ell from about $3.50 to $f), Ry (l.VMIH'S. .Xt fine stores 
e\er> vvlu-re. or write Campus Sweater .''port-wear Company. .'<‘>.5.5 Hue lid .Avenue. Cleveland. Ohio 111 1.5, 

1.01 M ON Kom 1 \u Mill R oj Tilt I VSTMVN KOUVK UMII.Y 

> V-l MVN ( ill MICVl. I'ROIU l.l- INC .. .'Ml \| VUlMlN VV I . N.V N.V. ilir 1m, >. 4 . 11 , •<„ |iol)r>l>-i .Kih cW 1,1..., n x filpr.i ■ m< .Imi|.. 




A new VW is cheaper at twice the price. 


How's that for on oofrogeous claim? 

A new VW at around $1700 (depending on accessories! costs less 
than a 4-year-old Someihing Else ot $850. 

We knew you wouldn't believe it, So we've proved it. 

Let's say you plan to keep your next car 5 yeors (ond drive a total of 
75,000 miles). Here's how it might wcrk out; 


Ga!<S32.V'9‘>l 

0,1 (P 
Alfli'fvEtZt 
Cost ftr 
5 years 


MtuJ - - 

Volksujo.gevi tl ' ^t 

* ~ 5 «50 , ^ 

‘,(^00 05-u ^ ) 

ii 2 (HQOO 0 «t'stt) 336(a-0.c«o«i./stO 

i^lCarrrts fiikiO ■yT'Lf needs 53 k) 

O ( ^r-coofed _ '^£Cwottr-cooi'td "N 

i2,4Si 1la,iSS 


So you’re 01 leosf $206oheod if you boy ihe VW IWe didn't even 
count the extra $100 it saves on lower insurance and registrotion lees m 
many states.) 

If you buy Ihe new VW, you won't hove to worry obout why the first 
owner sold it, (And you won't hove to poy for the expensive ailments 
thot con hit on old Something Else.) 

Now then. We don't hove 0 crysfol boll, but today's market is on inter- 
esting clue to the future 

After 5 yeors, the used cor will probably be 0 9-year-old condidoie 
for the junk heap. But the VW will probably |usi be reaching its prime. 

(Check the classified ads ond you'll find 5-yeor-old VWs selling (or 
$600 to $900. depending on Ihe shape they're m.l 

But you con do much better than thot; Don'l sell your VW 
at oil, 

(Think of the money you'll sove by driving it for onother 5 
years.) 
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Next week 


SUDDEN SAM McDowell is 
baseball's best young pitcher. 
He is also one of ils most con- 
fusing theorists. Jack Mann re- 
ports on the tiTcballing south- 
paw, a thinking man's thrower. 


50 BIG has the Indy 500 grow n 
that qualifying trials have be- 
come a separate major event — 
emotionally charged and heav- 
ily attended. Bob Ottum re- 
ports the crucial first weekend. 


GARY PLAYER, defending 
U.S. Open champion, makes 
more than S500.000 a year, but 
he yearns for a quiet life in his 
native South Africa. John Un- 
derwood visits Player at home. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


! he lour pages \\c dcs«*ic to Martin 
Kane's sloiA of the Stanley C up windup 
in this issue, beginning on page 3S, 
probably will be the last we will give 
to hocKcv until suniiner is done. But 
they bring to a total of .33 full pages 
the amount of space our magazine has 
allotted to the coverage of this fast- 
paced sport during the National Hock- 
ey League season of 1965-66. This is 
more than twice the space we have giv- 
en to hockey in any previous season — 
and it won't stop there. .Xs the Nation- 
al Hockey League expands during the 
season of 1 967 6{t from its present east- 
ern si\-city setup into a coast-to-coast 
network of 12 cities with an aggregate 
population of 50 million people (two 
and a half times that of C anada), this 
once largely Canadian sport is sure to 
take its place alongside major league 
baseball, football and basketball as a 
lop American professional team sport, 

The increasing importance of profes- 
sional liockey recently led our editors 
to produce a private critical memoran- 
dum on the sport. It struck me as high- 
ly interesting, and 1 asked them for 
clearance to make it public here. Parts 
of it follow; 

• Jt has long seemed to us that pro 



HOCKCT'S STANVeV CUP 


hockey is too good a game to be limited 
to one corner of the continent. It may 
even be that expansion and a new audi- 
ence. culled not only from the fans in 
the 12 NHL- cities but from a nation- 
wide TV pool as well, will make pro 
hockey an c'cn better game. The near 
monopoly that the two Canada-based 
clubs now have over potential player 
talent has caused an imbalance in the 
six-team NHI . To provide players for 
12 teams will mean a dilution of pres- 
ent talent, but if the sharing is done, as 
it must be done, in such a way as to in- 
sure a fair level of competition among 
all 1 2 teams, hockey in general w ill ben- 
elil. Much of the future success of the 
new. wider league depends on what 
draft rules league officials come up with 
at their meeting in June. 

“.Another aspect of hockey that may 
well bcnclil from expansion is the con- 
duct of the game itself. It seems high- 
ly doubtful that hockey's new TV fans 
will keep their sets tuned to a game 
that suddenly comes to a dead slop 
while players peel off their gloves and 
jerseys to engage i n school-recess braw Is 
while sccond-balcony fans loss rotten 
eggs and hot pennies on the ice. 

“Seen close up on the living room 
screen, hockey's lights are pitilessly re- 
vealed for what they arc- pretty pallid 
affairs in which nobody is apt to gel 
hurl — and dead air has never been wel- 
comed by iidvcrlisers. TV's boredom 
might well prompt hockey to draw up 
new rules to make a clean distinction 
between unnecessary roughness in the 
course of play {i.e., cross-checking, 
tripping, boarding) and a deliberate ef- 
fort to start a brawl. The latter should 
in every case incur dismissal from the 
ice tor the duration of the game. True 
hockey fans like to watch hockey." 

To which I van only say amen. Let 
the tight fans go to the lights; they can 
use a boost, too. 
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Shift into fashion high when this sig- 
nal flashes at you. Get up and go 
wttt» “Panel” by Jerks Socks— the 
BAN-LON® sock worn by more than 
a million discerning men! Knit of 
"Textralized" nylon, "Panel’' com- 
bines comfort, style and practicality. 
23 colorsi One size fits 10-13. $1.00. 
Jerks Socks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jerks Socks 

The Sock Of Socks 
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The golfer on (he left won $121,000 last year. He also completed the Grand 
Slam of Golf with his victory in the U.S. Open. The fellow on the right won 75« 
and the first Nassau of his life at his local golf course. His victory was as impor- 
tant to him as the Open was to Gary Player. 


WHAT DO THEY BOTH HAVE IN COMMON? 

THE S GRIP 
» 






The most exciting and logical innovation in golf grip design ever conceived! 
Fast becoming the choice of winners everywhere including Doug Sanders. Joe 
Campbell and Sam Carmichael. 


* Designed to (it the natural grip of your left hand rather than the contour of 
the club shaft, adding needed strength to the lelt hand. 

• proper contouring of left hand and built-up right hand position enable both 
hands to act as a unit achieving full release on ball practically eliminating 
possibility of right hand passing the left at impact. 


• Affords maximum hand adherence under all weather conditions 



Do your hands look .. instead of this? Does your right hand . . instead of this? 
like this at the top of pass your left al point 

your backswing . . of impact... 


...THEN, GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF.. .OR GET YOURSELF 
A GRIP THAT’S A BETTER FIT... THE “G” GRIP! 



A»«ilabl« Ihiougri your go» p'olMt'Onal. youi spoiling goods shop. «i diroci Irem roe laetory 

Home assembly kii CPniains avaryrriing you need including insliuclions lor replacement of your old gups 


THE "C GRIP CORP 204 Ellel Si . Fairlield. Conneelieul. 0S43] OepI A-t05 



SHOPWALK 

If you lire of where your Hideout la. 
pul it on a trallar and move elaewhere 

F orget everything you ever knew about 
vacation housing, f orget the S50-a-day 
tab just to put a nuif over the heads of the 
ramily when you go skiing. Outboard Ma- 
rine Corporation, a concern that manufac- 
tures ouihtwrd motors, golf carts and snow- 
mobiles. has huilt a portable vacation house. 
Called the Hideout, it was designed by An- 
drew T. Kosianccki. a champion sailor and 
a skilled skier, to provide comfortable quar- 
ters in a I0-hy-l4-foot area for two adults 
and three children Kosianccki's own fam- 
ily needs or for four adults. 

The Hideout is made of aluminum panels 
that sandwich pcilystyrene foam. Its out- 
side walls have a bakcd-cnamcl finish, which 
IS completely maintenance-frcc. On two 
sides there arc lloor-to-cciling window walls, 
and one of these is a sliding glass dtHir. The 
Fibergias roof rises to a peak IOt/2 feet high, 
iind this helps to give an illusion of space 
in the f,2^-ciibic-fbot area. 

I he utilities and storage spa.x arc very 
shipshape. The bathroom is a miracle of 
ingenuity: the shower head also serves to 
till the folding sink, and the door expands 
to make space in which to dress. A colTee 
table also expands into a dining table seat- 
ing eight. It is a tribute to the designer's use 
of space that it is possible for eight people 
to sit down to dinner without feeling that 
they arc eating each other’s food. 

People are stowed away equally neatly 
for sleeping. Ik’sides a sofa bed for two. on 
ground Icve). there is an optional sleeping 
deck overhead that will hold two adults 
lengthwise or three children crosswise. 

The house weighs between 2,5(K) and 
.I.IKK) pounds and is designed to he moved. 
f)nee creeled, it can go anywhere on a Hat- 
bed trader- It is lifted aboard or removed by 
means of four leveling jacks. It can even be 
brought down off a mountain, set on a raft 
and used as a houseboat. l ight and heal 
can be supplied by gas. electricity . or a com- 
bination of the two. It can be wired to a 1 10- 
voli system or equipped with u generator 
but, for real mobility, gas is preferred. 

There arc two versions of the Hideout: 
a camper type with no appliances, costing 
about S.I.OOO, and a deluxe version in varying 
degrees of luxuriousness that can push it 
into the S4.000 range. The Hideout can be 
paid for like an automobile, so much down 
and so much a month to your friendly 
ncighhtvrhood Outbivard Marine dealer. To 
locate the nearest distributor, write to Out- 
board Marine Corporation. 100 Pershing 
Road. Waukegan, III. 

• Rsmh A Ksit.HT 
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The Strata-Bloc 
power secret 

(Or; How Wilson Staff woods put more distance in your drives) 




Ak chunk out of the trunk of a tree has 
always been a pretty untrustworthy thing to 
put on the business end of a golf club. 

That slab of “natural” wood may contain 
any number of hidden “natural” flaws to 
weaken it and reduce its hitting power. 

Happily, Wilson solved this problem years 
ago by introducing Strata-Bloc*, the 
exclusive wood construction that bonds 
together layers of select maple in a single, 
powerful club head. 


Strata-Bloc actually improves on nature: 
It is as lively and resilient as natural wood — 
and it is stronger. It is absolutely uniform 
in balance, density and “feel”. It won't 
warp, swell or split under normal conditions. 

And it directs the tough end-grains of 
wood against the ball for the booming, 
fairway-shrinking distance today’s game 
demands. 

Strata-Bloc is 25 years old this year. It is 
still the only real improvement in wood head 
construction since the game began. 

Maybe that explains why, year 
after year, more golfers buy Strata-Bloc 
than any other woods. 



Isn’t it time you joined the swing to 
Strata-Bloc? 

You’re not really getting 
good wood on the ball until you play 
Wilson Staff Strata-Bloc woods. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

w.iion $per<citg Soodi Ca . Ch«*(e 

Availat>l« only Ihrougn golt prol«s»ional thopa. 




The easiest, 
breeziest, iaziest, 
craziest way 
to relax and 


Radar-Matic All Transistor Portable 


'n Tune Dialing. 


For the Ultimate in Relaxed Listening Pleasure. 
Just a fingertip touch on the lever, and the dial 
turns, finds the next station, and tunes itself in 
perfectly. No fumbling. No dial turning. A pleas- 
ure during daylight hours, a marvelous conveni- 


ence in the dark. Panasonic's R-lOlO gives you 
marvelous reception and brilliant sound. Beau- 
tifully styled in jet black and silver grill. $39.95* 


bT MAIbbSHITA tULCTHIC 




Price slightly higher m Canada 



Do Corvair drivers look at themselves as somebody special? 


According to what our research people have turned up, they’ve got reason to. 

As a group, Corvair owners are well educated, earn above average income and have "in” type tastes. 
Many take a know ledgeable pride in the workings of rear-engine traction and 4-wheel 
independent suspension-the things that make their cars something special to drive. (A few have even 
been known to become a little fanatical on the subject.) 

But all in all those we know do a pretty good job of keeping their egos under control. 

In fact, they don't really behave much differently than other people we know. 

Except, of course, when they’re driving. 

Ever notice? 

They smile more. 




GM 

Unusual the Chevrolet way 



The $5 Pacer 
by Jiffies is 
different 
from anything 
you've ever 
worn before. 

Even other 
Jiffies. 


The Pacer by(JiFFiES 


It looks like a loafer, feels like a slipper and comes in nine colors. $5.00 a pair. Another fme product of Kayser-Roth. 



A great new camera 
takes the guesswork 
out of fine photogra^y 



New Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic camera measures light precisely for perfectly exposed pictures. 


The maKnificcnl new Honeywell F’cnlax Spot- 
matic is simplicity ilsclf lo operalc, yet it will 
never fail to delight you with what it (and you) 
can do. Because it has a wealth of professional 
know-how hiiitl id. the Spotniatic lets you step 
up to the world of tine photography without 
forcing you to acquire and master a roomful 
of equipment. 

The secret is a remarkable ihrough-the-lens ex- 
posure metering system that is both automatic 
and uncannily precise. It assures you that you 
will never again lose a once-in-a-lifeiime pic- 
ture because of poor exposure. It gives you 
absolute control over the most didkult light- 
ing situations. And it saves you time and film 
because you can forget about those extra shots 
"just to make sure." With the superb new 


Spoimafic camera, you are sure. 

Here’s how it works. The Spotmatic's meter- 
ing system reads the light coming through the 
taking aperture of the lens— r/ic same light the 
film sees. Its highly sensitive cadmium sultidc 
sensors can't be fooled hy light that does not 
reach the film. An ordinary exposure meter 
will read such extraneous light, and the result 
will be approximate— and often disappoint- 
ing— exposures. Eixpert photographers know 
how lo compensate for difficult .situations, hut 
now, the amazing Spotmatic docs the work 
for you, giving you profcssion.il quality ex- 
posures time after time. 

Fast, foolprijof operation. You simply set the 
Spotmatic for the film you’re using (color 
slide, color print, or black and while) and 


choose a shutter speed— 1' 125 or I '250 for 
most average pictures. Then, you compose, 
focus, and flip the meter switch "on,’* Turn- 
ing the diaphragm ring will center an easy-to- 
see needle in the eye-level viewlinder window. 
When it's centered, you shoot— confident that 
you've made a perfectly exposed picture. It’s 
that easy! And, you've compi>scd. focused, 
adjusted lens opening and shot wii/uun reniov- 
ing the Spoinialic from yoiir eye. 

I.ightwcight, compact, and magnificently built 
to deliver a lifetime of pleasure, the Sptvtmalic 
has everything you want in a tine 35nim cam- 
era, yet it sells for just S2K*).50. Sec it soon at 
your Honeywell Pentax Dealer's, or mail the 
coupon for illustrated literature. Other Pen- 
lax models start at $149.50. 



] Honeywell Phoiograohic 
j Mail Station 209. Denver. Colorado 80217 
[ Please send laeraiuro on new Spotmatic to 

; KAmn 

j Address 

?ip 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 





1964 FOVT 1965 CLARK 1966 ? 


Two-time winner goes for three. 

Racing’s greatest Tiger is at it again. Having pow- 
ered the last two Indianapolis 500 winners, he's 
set his sights on making it three in a row this year. 

And. if past pertormance means anything, he may 
well do it again. (Last year. 13 out of 17 U. S. Auto 
Club Championship Races were won with Special 
ENCO Racing Fuels.) 

Of course, not everyone racing at "Indy" will have 
a Tiger in his tank. Racing teams, after all, make 
their own choices of fuels and lubricants. But 
those who end up in Victory Lane have been riding 
the Tiger. It's from races like the Indianapolis 500, 
and others all across the country, that Humble 


learns new things about fuels and lubricants that 
can help you on the highway. 

Take a tip from the winners and "Put a Tiger 
In Your Tank'!" Fill up with High-energy ENCO 
Extra gasoline for top performance in your car. 

H&ppy Motoring ! 

HUMBLE 

OII-& REFINING COMPANY 
. . . AMERICA’S LEAQING ENERGY COMPANY 


Suddenly, 

Paris 

is only 3 'A inches 
away 


^mn'ican (P:«,pve£ 5 
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Fly there on 

and charge your tickets on your American Express Card 
-take a year to pay if you like. 


This link' card amt TW'A have pin 
Paris and the other great cities of 
the world within easy reach. 

Gone is the inconvenience of 
plunking down a bundle of cash 
even lime you want to fly. Gone is 
the red tape of credit checks, 

W ith the American Express Card, 
you can charge tickets in seconds on 
I WA and 6X other airlines Hying 


almost cvenwhere in the world. 

Just show your card and sign your 
name. 

Pay for your airline tickets on 
your next American Express bill. 

Or take a year to pay. Unlike other 
credit plans, the American Express 
service charge is down to earth. The 
box on the right shows how much 
you actually save. 


12-MONTH CHARGE PER $100 OF TICKETS 

American Express 
plan 

$6.00 (Averages 

50c a month) 

Another major 
credit card plan 

More than 
$9.50 

AIWIERICAN EXPRESS 


The Company For People Who Travel 



i K\M. ('<)MK()[ . it automalicall) compensates 
for an> l4»ad up to 50<) lbs. over the rear wheels 
keeps >our car at its loci best. 


Here's how it «orks. -\n> chanpe in weipht user 
the rear wheels activates a sensitive height control 
valve. Within seconds, compressed air is either 
added or released from two air-adjustable Superlift 
shock absorbers. The car levels itself aiitomalically. 


DEICO PRODUCTS 

Division of Coneral Motors Corp. 

Dept. ALC 

3?9 East First Street • Dajrton. Ohio 4S401 
Gentlemen Please tell me more alMHit 

AUTOMATIC LEVEL CONTROL 


Think what this means to you: increased comfort, 
reducs'd fatigue, Ix'ttcr handling under all load 
conditions. Headlights stay at proper level, 
give a clear view of the road ahead, ^'our ear 
is more versatile, more capable of tackling 
any task, heavy or light. 


\l n>M MIC 1 FM-;i. COM Rot. is a factorv- 
installed option on 1966 C'hevrolels. Oldsmobiles. 
Huicks and Cadillacs. Ask your local dealer for a 
demonstration today. Or. mail us this coupon 
and we'll send vou more information. 

uM 


Delco 

Fxrotiucts 



Old CriiiKi n.3d s been made one wav 
fur S4 vears. 

Ikfurc }(»ii eiy "old haf." consider I 

the reason. 

Hack ill 1 S.S2. it set a staiid.ird no other 
Ihmrbon has managed to nuitcli. And we're 
not about to change lliat. 

W e still use more of the costK small grains 
to make our mash. I lies push up the price, 
but smooth out the Hasor. 

W'c double-distill a dram at a lime, instead 
of taking the lasler liig batch wa\’, 

W e make our own ageing barrels, with lieartland 
white o.ik selec ted as earcfnllv as the eherr\ flitcli 
used b\' a cabinetmaker, 

\iid we char the barrel inside 's/22”, to olstain 
the mariiage of bodv and fiasor tliat is ours alone. 

S4 vears inav seem a long time to be of one mind. 

But where our nonrbon is eoneerned 
.uiollicr S4 re.irscaii pass and then 
.mother- before we’ll change it. 

■^6 D’oo' and 100 n’fzf 
U.U 00 •- - r.iOn:.- , 


Lik’Xri IV ("r O'OG'-nd D.a 
DiSt C; T'-irkl rt, Kv 

This is a single-minded 
whiskeyi ^ 






Dacron! . . a man’s way to look great, stay neat 



“Vanopress’’: Van Heusen’s new durable press shirt 
with“Dacron”...a man’s way to stay neater longer. 
And this vinorous plaid doesn’t need ironing. 

Dries looking like new! The fabric: 

65 % Dacron* polyester. 3 5% com bed cotton . 
The color and pattern choice: trcmeiidousl 
About $6 at fine stores everywhere. Just 
ask for Van Heusen "Vanopress” 
shirts with “Dacron”. 


Better ThiUKs for Better Living 
. . . fhrou.rh C/uTni«rv 



The Fish-Snitcher 


The Fish-Snitcher is G.E.'s onswer 
to the WW II walkie-talkie, only 25 
years better. 

It's lighter, tougher and you can 
work it eosily with one hand. 

Instead of wasting o day looking 
for the big ones hit-and-miss style, 
you ond your buddy take along a 


pair of Fish-Snitchers and separate. 

When one of you finds where 
they're biting, the other one gets the 
good news via Fish-Snitcher. 

G.E. mokes two kinds of Fish- 
Snitchers. The Y-7000 with a 56-inch 
whip antenna and an effective range 
of 2 miles for $59.95* a pair. 

And the Y-XOIO (shown at right) 
with a 59-inch whip antenna and a 
range of 3 miles for $75* a pair. 


Bonus:! To convert your G.E. Fish- 
Snitcher][ into Q G.E. Kid-Snitcher, 
Wife-Snitcher, Husband- 
Snitcheror Friend-Snitcher, 
do the following: 

Take it home. 

“ 
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DOWN WITH CLUTTER! 

How to clear your mind of 6 
phone numbers, 8 payment- 
due dates, 4 nicknaynes, 

7 addresses, and 13 of 
the etceteras that haunt 
you at 2:00 a.m. 

C all. The St. Paul's Multicover 
is one big comforting policy 
that covers just about everything. 
So you can forget the clutterjunk. 



recov’er from due-date-itis, 
shrug off the etceteras. Why 
not? Other big people do. 

Convenient. The St. Paul 
Multicover protects the in- 
dependent business or pro- 
fessional man with your 
choice of more than 40 
policies, from auto to forgery. 
(Most don’t go this far.) 

Relaxing. The St. Paul agent 
does the detail work. Why not? 
Let him earn his commission. 
Write one check, let him take 
care of the clutter. 


Money wise. Pay in a chunk or a little 
at a time: up to you. Or pay on the 
basis of sales and collections, if you 
prefer. (We’re among the few offer- 
ing this convenience.) 

Save. This tidy method has really 
saved money for some men. Maybe 
you. 

Our independent agents and brokers 
are in the Yellow Pages. Down with 
clutter. Live like other big people. 
Call. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Serving you ereunii the wo'li. ■ . around the e/Ofk 


SI. Paul Tire anO Manne Insurance Comoany 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Irtsurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 5S102 




Who says gasoline credit cards 
have to stop with gasoline? 


We don t even cell ours a credit card. It s the Gulf Travel Card. Because /ou can use 
it for almost all of your travel expenses. 

You can charge delicious, well-prepared meals at all Holiday Inns of America. And when 
you and your family are ready to call it a night, your Gulf Travel Card will cover 
rooms at every one of more than 600 Holiday Inns. 

The card also handles ail Gulf services and products available at dealers' everywhere in 
the country. . . including NO-NOX® premium gasoline and Gulfpride^ Single-G Motor Oil. 

So next trip don’t pack a lot of cash. Pack a Gulf Travel Card. Pick up an 
application where your driving takes a turn for the best at the Sign of the Orange Disc. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 



Bottle featured is another exclusive of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. No deposit, no return. 



What’s 
the best way 
to pour beer ? 

(/) down the 7niddle? 

(2) down the side? 

Beer drinkers tend to fall into two groups: (1) those who pour with a flourish, 
smack down the middle, to get a good-sized head of foam; and (2) those 
who pour cautiously, down the aide, to keep the foam at next-to-nothing. 

The number twos think the number ones are just sloppy pourers. 
And the ones feel the twos aren’t “using their heads.” 

Well . . . we lean toward the number ones. 

If the beer is Budweiser, that is. 

After all, Bud® is brewed to kick up a healthy head of foam. Those tiny 
bubbles are the result of oui’ exclusive Beechwood Ageing. This is the 
costly way to brew beer, but it provides hundreds of tiny reasons why 
Budweiser is so smooth ... so drinkable . . . glass after glass. 

But why not try it for yourself? If you still find you don’t like the 
foam, okay. Go ahead and let youi’ Budweiser slide down the side. 

Just so you do it often. 


it’s worth it... it’s Budweiser^, 

ANHCUSER BUSCH INC • ST LOUIS • MCWARK • IDS ANGELES • TAMPA • HOUSTON 


SINATRA SINdS: Rudweiser presents “FRANK SINATRA- A Man and His Music.” 
I ^ A color special on NBC-TV. Sunday, May 15, 10 p.m. Eastern time, 9 p.m. Central lime. 





The Pacific is an old friend of ours, 

May we introduce you? 3 ti»:£iS 3 


This is Tahiti, where they speak French 
with a Polynesian accent. And the ac- 
cent is on good times, all the time. 

'I'ahiti is one of dozens of places we 
can take you to in the Pacific and the 
Orient. We can take you to Hawaii, to 
Tiiuiinuius. luaus and secret coves for 
two. To Australia, where the cities 
swing and the Koala bears cuddle. To 
Samoa, where the mountains meet the 


sea head on. To New Zealand, where 
the trout arc big and the small talk is 
in English. To Hong Kong, where the 
bargains are. To Tokyo, where every- 
thing is. 

It's ail very familiar to us. You .see. 
we've been Hying there longer than 
any other airline, \\‘e have more flights 
going there from the West Coast. And 
we go to more places there, too. 


So pick your paradise and we'll get 
you there, in style. Just see a Pan Am 
Travel Agent or call us. 

And wherever you go in the Pacific 
or the Orient, you'll know you're fly- 
ing the best there is, 

That’s an idyllic feeling, too, 

Worid's most experienced airline 

rirM on the Pacil'ic PirM in I aim America 

rifsi on the Ailanuc Fir»l 'Round ihe World 


SCORECARD 


nUSStAM R£PORr 

Gavriil Korobkov, the Russian nation* 
a) track coach, is predicting that this 
year’s men’s team will be the best ever. 
Forget the Soviet debacle at Tokyo in 
1964, says Korobkov, and take notice 
of the fresh young blood he has to 
back up established stars like Igor Ter* 
Ovanesyan, Janis Lusis and Romauld 
Klim. There is Ryemir Mitrofanov in 
the 800 meters, who “came so fast in 
our championships that there is no tell* 
ing what he can do." There is Viktor 
Kudinsky in the steeplechase ("This 
year he will not surprise me with a 
world record’’). There is High Jumper 
Valery Skvortsov who, at 2 1 , has cleared 
7 feet 13i inches indoors “and should 
go higher outdoors.” 

The only place Russia really needs 
help, says Korobkov, is in the women’s 
events. “It is more difficult than ever to 
attract girls to our track and field pro* 
gram,” he reports. “We used to be the 
best in Europe. Now our girls are too 
interested in lipstick and makeup and 
trying to make themselves pretty to de- 
vote their time to hard work." 

THE THING 

In a game at the Astrodome last week. 
Bill Paul of the Chicago Cubs stopped 
pitching in the middle of a Houston 
rally and glared at the huge scoreboard 
in center field. As he watched, a pair of 
hands flashed across the screen, clapping 
rhythmically, accompanied by sound ef- 
fects blaring from the public-address 
system. Most of the 11.494 fans began 
to clap their hands, too, and Paul re- 
fused to pitch. 

“Pitch," ordered Umpire Chris Pele- 
koudas. “Not until you shut that thing 
off.” retorted Faul. 

"Either you pilch or you’ll be watch- 
ing that thing show a guy taking a show- 
er,” snapped Pcickoudas. 

So Faul pitched, Lee Mayc doubled, 
the Astros went ahead, and Faul was 
taken from the game. So the scoreboard 
showed a pitcher taking a shower. 


The Naiiona} League put a stop to the 
needling of umpires by Houston’s elec- 
tric monstrosity— and now it is time to 
do the same on behalf of the visiting 
pitchers. And maybe someday people 
will stop referring to Houston as bush. 

HISTORIC STAY-AT-HOME 

Perry Wallace is a Nashville high school 
senior (6 feet 5 inches tall. 217 pounds), 
with an intriguing tendency to bruise his 
eihows on the rim of a basketball hoop, 
Wallace is also a Negro. Heretofore, 
Nashville’s outstanding Negro athletes 
have headed north for college varsity 
sport. Vic Rouse and Leslie Hunter, for 
instance, hopped a bus for Chicago and 
eventually won a national basketball 
championship for Loyola in 1963. Now 
Wallace has become the first Negro to 
sign a basketball grant-in-aid in the 
Southeastern Conference — at home- 
town Vanderbilt University. The exodus, 
it appears, is beginning to end. 

L'AFFAIRE ANQUETIL 

There were still 25 grueling miles to go 
in the Liege-to-Basiogne-to-Liege bicy- 
cle race when Jacques Anquelil. the Eu- 
ropean champion from France, bolted 
out of the pack and disappeared over 
the next hill. The next time his challeng- 
ers saw Anquctil. he was resting casual- 
ly at the finish fine where he had been 
awaiting them for four minutes and 53 
seconds. Zut, it was Willie Mays win- 
ning the World Series with a grand slam; 
it was Jimmy Brown beating Green Bay 
on the last play of the game. Fimtas- 
tfque! said the French. Phatirasiisch! 
hailed the Germans. Faituisiuo! sang 
the Italians. 

Then Anquctil refused to provide a 
urine sample for the race physician, and 
the trouble began. Ever since the death 
of a cyclist in the Rome Olympics. Eu- 
rope has been cracking down on athletes 
who take zip drugs. It is now t/e rigueur 
in most big cycling events for the winner 
to offer up a specimen for analysis. “I 
feel that my 13 years of racing put me 


above any suspicion of having to take 
dope to win,” said Anquctil. Besides, he 
said, he had done what anyone who had 
spent almost seven hours pedaling a bi- 
cycle would do at the first opportunity. 
The physician was simply too late. Race 
officials did not see it that way. “In Bel- 
gium, the law is the law,” they said, 
and not only was Anquctil disqualified, 
he was fined S200 to bool. 

After first proe}aiming that he wowJd 
never pay the fine — or race again in Bel- 
gium — Anquctil hired France's foremost 
trial lawyer, Rene Floriot. to appeal the 
case. Floriot eventually persuaded An- 
quetil to pay up, but in Europ>e. where 
a bicycle race is an international inci- 
dent to begin with, L’Affairc Anquetil 
whipped up a storm of taunts at the em- 
barrassed Belgians. They began back- 
pcdaling rapidly. “I consider Anquctil 
the moral winner." said one. But into 
the record books went the name of the 
official winner: Monsieur X. 

NOTHING LIKE PITTY-PAT 

To the casual student of volleyball, it 
would appear that the Brigham Young 
University team is playing a different 
game. BYU Coach John C. Lowell, a 
former linguistics officer for the Army, 
spent six years in Japan and learned 



from the Japanese that there is a lot 
more to it than piily-pat or even the 
tough spike game played by the U.S. 

The way the Japanese go at it, in fact, 
volleyball combines elements of karate, 
judo and platform diving. America’s 
poor showing in the game at the Tokyo 
Olympics was due partly to a casual 
approach and a poor defense. After four 
years of working on the "attitude" of his 
boys, Lowell now has them earnestly 
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Wear an EJmont Super- 

Grip, the remarkable new golf 
glove that gives you a non-sUp grip 
wet or dry. Growing fast in popularity 
because its unique slip-resistant palm 
promotes positive club control. Cool 
nylon mesh hack. Washable. S3. Cus- 
tom Super-Grip, $5. 


Wear an Edmont Pro- 
Grip, if you prefer the feel of an all 
leather glove. Full choice of colors 
and styles, many with special flat scam 
sewing to improve fit and comfort. 
Choose the Edmonl glove that's right 
for you and get a new grip on your 
game. Pro-Grip styles, $2 to $4.75. 


Wear an Edmont Stretch 
Super-Grip, if you want the 
non-slip Super-Grip palm combined 
with the familiar feel of leather. Elas- 
ticized leather back gives you a close, 
snug fit, like a second skin. Non-slip 
palm helps you control club from 
backswing to follow-through. $4. 


Carry an Edmont Stick 

Rag^, only bag that stays balanced. 
The stick docs the trick — prevents 
tipping and spilling clubs. Holds up to 
14 clubs. Weighs only 26 oz. Costs 
only $7.50. Ask for Edmont golf 
gloves, stick bag and head covers at 
your pro shop. 


practicing such maneuvers as the bump, 
in \shich a player dives headlong, bumps 
the ball with his hands just before it hits 
the floor and completes the play by 
skidding to a stop on his stomach. That, 
sir, is not casual. It is also good defense. 
Lowell has thrown in another Oriental 
twist called the underhand bump. The 
player simply keeps the ball in play by 
bumping it off his forearms. Simple? 
Lowell hammers the ball at his back- 
court men at about 75 mph, and they 
call it the torture rack. But the under- 
hand bump, insists Lowell, will revo- 
lutionize volleyball the way the Jump 
shot did basketball. 

Last year BYU lost to UCLA in the 
nationals, but watch those Cougars in 
this week's championships at Grand Rap- 
ids. Mich., baby-jfl/i. or you may get 
honorable ball shoved down your throat. 

RUN I^ASTER-BUILD BIGGER 

Increasingly, cities that are awarded 
Olympic Games arc using them as a lever 
to obtain major civic improvements that 
otherwise would have to be deferred — 
or lost entirely. Munich, which won the 
1972 Games last month, is the latest 
and most extravagant c.xample. 

Between now and October. 1972. the 
city, the stale of Bavaria and the federal 
government of Germany will linance 
S400 million worth of construction: an 
autobahn bypass around town, a new 
subway system, new dormitories for the 
university (the Olympic village), at least 
5.(X)0 additional hotel rooms and a mod- 
ernized jet airport. 

All the improvements were on the 
city's long-range planning docket. Re- 
ceiving the Games put them just around 
the corner. 

WATER BHOV 

Wayne Thornton, the Mick who duti- 
fully says “An Irishman will always beat 
a Puerto Rican" to help build the gate 
for his light-heavyweight title tight this 
month with Champion Jose Torres, is 
nevertheless training seriously for the 
bout. He is serious but a little kooky. 
When he practices punching, he stands 
ncck-decp in a swimming pool and jabs 
the water furiously. "When I am in the 
ring with Torres," he says, “I will be 
able to punch harder and quicker with- 
out any extra effort.” 

Thornton is in the wacky tradition of 
such pugs as Prime Camera, who bathed 
his jaw and hands in pickling brine to 
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Get a new grip 
on your game 

with £dmont 

EOMONT-HILL, INC., PEORIA, lUU. 





Beautiful 

Beasts. 


MacGregor Tourney clubs are a rare breed. They look elegant, 
yet have a decided mean streak in the way they hit a golf ball. 

Wood heads are solid persimmon. That’s all we use because 
it's hard-makes a ball nearly snarl off the tee. Solid steel irons 
are burnished smooth, then coated twice with bright, tough 
and beautiful chrome. 

These Tourney clubs are the end result of 3 generations of 
exacting clubmaking. We sell them in pro shops only. They're 
from MacGregor... the greatest name in golf. 


Send for your FREE copy of Ihe 1966 
Pocket Pro Equipment Catalog. Write 
MacGregor. Dept. I, Cincinnati. Ohio 
45215. 
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Ho\^ comfortable can sun glasses be? You'll never Vnow until you slip on a pair 
of Ray-Bans, (he qualiiy sun glass. I enses of real opiieal glass seienlilkally block 
harmful rays. Reduce glare lo cool, soft light, You'll 
like the ua\ they fit and feel on your face. loo. Solid, 

Not loose and flimsy. They come in styles for all 
kinds of looks and all kinds of uses. You base lo go 
to one of the belter stores to buy them. Hut they're 
worth the trip. Available in your prescription, too. 

Write for free style fohler. Ray-Ban Sun tilasses 
hv Bauseh l.omb. Rochester, New York 


BAUSCH a LOMB 

the most distinguished 
name in SUN GLASSES 
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toughen them. "I don't think it did any 
good, hut Primo sure smelled raunchy." 
says ! ight Manager M Braserman. 

I ou Nova, a rctlective man who chal- 
lenged fiir Joe I oil is' title in 1941. used 
yoga as preseribed by Oom the Oni- 
nipotem to piepare for the light. He was 
knocked out in the si\ih round. Mas 
Baer liked lo warm up by punehing the 
noseofa hull. "I do it beeaiise it makes 
me feel superior." esplained Baer. Baer 
did beemne champion, hut when louis 
knocked him out m the fourth round of 
their 19^5 light he levelled to moreeon- 
veniional training methiHls. 

None of lids augurs paiiieiilarly well 
for '[ hornton- unless, of course, the 
1 ones bmit in New >'ork's Shea Siadiimi 
is hit by a dow npoiir. 

SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 

! loyd Overton was Ni>. 4 man on ihe 
[ iiilc Ri'Ck I niversiiy tennis team when 
he was callcvt vip I'oi miluaiy vUny in 
1942. He nuned back lu me this winter 
and re-enroiled at 1 Kl . At llie end of 
eliminations he is once again No, 4 man 
on the tennis team. That's inn progiess. 
but. at 42. It's liiness. 

DOLPH SPEAKS OUT 

M iltl-mannered and placid, even when 
his players openly entiei/cd him. l')olph 
Sehayes exploded when he was tired as 
coach of the Philadelphia 7feis. 

■'I'm as good a emieh as there js in 
the league." snapped Oolph. who urn 
the NBA's Coach of the > ear for I9hh. 
"I think my record proved it. No other 
team- past, present or ruUirc could 
have won 55 games w iih the road sched- 
ule we had. 

"1 knew the players were saying things 
beliind my back. ,-\nd 1 knew what VVilt 
Chamberlain was getting away with 
(missing praetiec sessions, for example). 
But 1 thought you were hired for per- 
formance- Ho you really think they'll win 
55 next year . . , ilo you'.’" 

That is a question Alex Hunniim. the 
new 76ers coach, will have to answer. 
It won't be easy, 

LITTLE LEAGUE SLEUTH 

Many ciities have claimed that i.iulc 
League baseball games put ti'o heavy an 
emotional strain on the players. Now a 
physieal-ediiealion instriietor hasshow n. 
electrically, that the kids arc not nearly 
as keyed up as the critics like to Iselievc. 

By fastening electrodes to the chests 





Ford's Ouiet Man visits Switzerland: 

“Amazing! Your factory-built Ford is quieter than my custom-built 
car!" said Herman Graber, the great Swiss coach-builder. 


Ford's Oulel Man had long been 
curious to compare the quiet 
quality o1 the Ford XL against 
the famous hand-crafted Alvis 
Graber. Herman Graber himself 
was curious. Our Quiet Man 
sniffed a real challenge here. 
Would HerrGrabergofor a ride? 
Jawohlf Herman Graber drove 
the Alvis Graber. then drove the 
Ford XL. and made his judgment 
"ft Is unique to see such a car 
come out of a factory and be 
so quiet, .quieter than the car 
I custom build' " 

Ford's Quiet Man explained that 
every angle of Ford engineer- 



ing has been worVed out to its 
logical conclusion: Quiet Qual- 
ity. The front wheels "give" a 
little horizontally, to absorb 
jolts. A new-concept frame 
erases vibrations. Bumps get 
swallowed up in Ford's ultra- 


soft suspension system. Result: 
an amazingly refined ride 
Ford's optional Stereo-Tape 
System caught Herr Grader's 
eye Our Quiet Man played him 
a selection from his beloved 
Beethoven Wunderbar' " whis- 
pered Herr Graber "I have 
never heard music so real m an 
automobile Never'" 

It takes a lot ot car to generate 
enthusiasm in a master coach- 
builder like Herman Graber. 
Quiel-lest the '66 Ford at your 
Dealer's and lis- 
ten to the sound 
ofqualilyyourself. 




Siax-Mocs on-the-rocks 



..on the beach on the town on the go-go 


Summer's coming on . . . and so are Slax-Mocs. On the move. On the ball. And strictly on the 
level. With soft glove leathers. Authentic moccasin styling. And hand-sewn front seams. Details 
you just don't get with other casuals. And on bottom of that, they have soft, cushion rubber 
soles. Casual, relaxable Slax-Mocs. The fun shoes for fun m w 

times. On tap now at your Bostonian and Mansfield dealer's. 


ftan&sown front seams 
BVTHE MAKERS OF BOSTONIANS AND MANSFIELDS 
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If m.p.h., r.p.m., b.h.p., cu. in,, and dual 4bbl 
mean something to you, so will our 125-m.p.h. tire 


Some drivers want a transmission that telegraphs 
torque — special delivery, These same people are 
more interested in the tachometer than the speed- 
ometer. To them the thrill of driving comes from 
handling, control— a blend of man and machine. 
For them, Firestone built a 125-m-p.h. tire: the 
Super Sports "500.” This is a ready, rugged, rigid- 
ribned tire. A tire with the nylon cord body 



uniquely welded to the high-speeii tread ... a 
tire built with the know-how gained in over 50 
years of winning major races ... a quick tire 
with special bars in the tread to eliminate wavering 
at high speeds. And, at 60 as well as 125 m.p.h., 
it’s a tire that holds: the car, the road, its own. 
It's the new Super Sports "500." After all, your 
safety is our business at Firestone. 


THE SPORTS CAR TIRE 



FROM 



SCORECARD .om/mfft/ 


of players in Maryland's Circcnbell Lit- 
tle League. Dr. Dale Hanson discovered 
that the only time a player's heartbeat 
increased during a game was when he 
came to bat. "At all other times in the 
games the boys generally registered only 
normal heart rates." says Hanson. "In 
fact, within three minutes of taking a 
turn at bat — whether he got a hit or made 
an out — each player's heart rate returned 
to normal." Hanson, who conducted the 
experiments out of "general curiosity." 
intends to turn next to parents of Little 
Leaguers. And that's where the ento- 
tionat action is, we'll warrant. 

CETCHA REH eh HEAH! 

In Mexico City, wc are told, tourists arc 
now being sold cans marked '’Rare .Air." 
This is the Mexicans' own spoof of the 
Olympic (iames hassle. Instead of just 
standing there being insulted as the 
world debates whether athletes will 
breathe or expire m ilte rarefied air. the 
Mexicans have decided to make it their 
own little joke— at a profit. 

A CHAMPION'S COLORS 

Indianapolis Champion Jimmy C lark 
drove a Lotus-Lord painted British rac- 
ing green to victory last May. but this 
year he has changed colors. Clark's 1966 
car IS red a very bright rod -as are the 
outfits of his crewmen and the sports 
coat worn by Lotus Designer Colin 
Chapman. 

It seems that STP. the oil-additive 
company headed by .Andy Ciranatelli. is 
sponsoring the entire Lotus operation at 
the Indianapolis Speedway this year 
(cost: over SHK).0(X)l and. when the 
sponsor wants the color changed, it's 
changed. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jackie Stewart, third in the world 
Grand Prix racing-car standings last 
year, after having to take a l.^O-mph 
"rookie" test at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway for the 5(K)-milc race; "I just 
about fell asleep out there." 

• Mrs. Joc Bradley, asked if publicity 
was atTecting her son Bill, freshman 
guarterbaek at Tc.xas. who has Iseen 
nicknamed Supcrbill: "Not a bit. but 
it sure is making me cocky.” 

• Ray Willscy. California football 
coach, asked if he might be woiKd away 
by the pros: "You know that house I 
was renting in Orinda? Well, 1 bought 

It. " END 


Poison ivy and poison oak 
used to itch 
for days and days 
and get scratched 
and scratched 
and badly infected 
and get rubbed by lotions 
and really spread 
and turn into 
an awful mess. 


Nobody has to go 
through that any more 


New Antivy Spray 
relieves the itch of poison ivy, 
oak and sumac. Hives and 
insect bites too. On contact. 

Gets at the cause of the 
itch. Actually neutralizes the 
oily poisons on the skin. 

Sprays on. You never have 
to touch the rash, so there’s less 
chance of spreading 
or infecting it. 

Dries to a film so sheer it’s 
almost invisible. 

We hope you never have to buy 
this product. Poison ivy, oak 
and sumac will never be pleasant. 
But with new Antivy Spray, 
we can assure you that what used 
to be agony can now be just 
a mere annoyance. 
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Sports Illustrated 

MAY 16, 1666 


THE KING 
FROM WIRE 
TO WIRE 


Taking a quick had and holding it, Kauai King won the 
Kentucky Derby to avenge a rankling defeat of the horse 
remembered as The Gray Ghost by WHITNEY TOWER 


U ntil 4:32. Louisville time, last Saturday aPternoon. the 
92nd Kentucky Derby seemed likely to survive in the 
records as “the consolation Derby." Horsemen from ev- 
erywhere, who converge on Churchill Downs more out of 
habit than anything else, complained all week that the IS 
starters represented evenly matched but uninspiring survi- 
vors of a once-brilliant crop of 3-year-olds. The defection 
of Graustark a week before Derby Day left a gloom over 
all racing fans, and as they poured into the Downs on a 
beautiful, warm and fast-track day. the general attitude 
was. "We’ll sec a horse race and have a good time, but 
what is it really going to mean?" 

Two minutes and two seconds after the gales sprang 
open at the top of the long and demanding stretch, the 
enormous crowd had something to go home and talk 
about. Nearly 100.000 watched Mike Ford’s slightly 


A$ his mount wldons an aarly lead on the clubhouse turn. 
Jockey Don Brumfield glances back to cheek the field. 
Advocator, who finished second. Is at extreme right. 
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FROM WIRE TO WIRE .-(wllnuftl 


favored Kauai King lead every slep of 
the way in ihe mile-and*a*quarter classic 
(.tt’f an'er). At one time he was three 
lengths ahead on the hackslrclch. and he 
held off a multiple threat in the stretch to 
win by half a length over Ada Rice’s Ad- 
vocator. It was. as most Derbies have 
been that were condemned in advance, a 
wonderfully exciting race, won by the 
best horse. 

Kauai King streaked under the wire 
as the hrst siart-to-1imsh leader since Jet 
Pilot heat Phalanx a head in 1947: only 
17 others have won that way. And he 
drew from the previously blase crowd a 
deserving thunder of applause. Gradual- 
ly. people discovered that they were not 
applauding the famous silks of some sta- 
ble accustomed to Derby contention, 
but instead a beautifully proportioned 
brown coll (ridden by a jockey in unfa- 
miliar colors) who had just avenged his 
sire's defeat in this same race. Thirteen 
years ago Native Dancer was bcaten- 
ihe only time in 22 starts - by Dark 
Star in the 1953 Kentucky Derby. 

The Derby cheers, too. were for three 
men. none of whom had ever before par- 
ticipated in the Derby but all of whom 
were bound by an almost fanatical de- 
votion to their game Native Dancer coll. 

The three are Mike Ford. Flenry For- 
rest and Don Brumfield, owner, trainer 
and Jockey, respectively, of Kauai King. 
Ford, a 41 -year-old Omaha industrialist 
who has been racing for six years and 
who has spent some 5800.000 in that 


time to build up a representative stable, 
paid S42.000 for Kauai King at the 
Saratoga yearling sales. Tall, hand- 
some Mike Ford did one very smart 
thing in his comparatively young racing 
career when he joined forces with Trainer 
Henry Forrest, now 58 and a 40-ycar vet- 
eran of the sport. Forrest, in turn, did 
himself no harm by recognizing the ex- 
traordinary skills of an unheralded yet 
experienced rider like Brumlicld. 

This trio tackled the l%f> Kentucky 
Derby as a well-knit team, and had fun 
along the way. .Among horsemen. For- 
rest is one of the most respected and 
well-liked trainers in the country. As a 
jvK'key. Brumlield is one of the most 
underrated. He brought to the I>erby 
team two valuable assets. "No one." 
said a critic on Derby Day, "is beiicr 
when it comes to rating a horse on the 
lead. Secondly, he has ridden more than 
1.000 races at Churchill Downs, and 
don’t think that won’t help him in this 
kind of Derby." (The day before. Brum- 
field had ridden Native Street, a Native 
Dancer filly, to a head victory in the 
92nd renewal of the Kentucky (Jaks, ihe 
other major race on Churchill Downs' 
stakes program.) 

Mike Ford brought contagious en- 
thusiasm that made him popular both 
at Louisville parties and around Kauai 
King's stall in barn 34. He is so in- 
terested in learning everything there is to 
know about the operation of his stable 
that fellow horsemen rib Forrest about 


his “assistant trainer." And. whereas 
Forrest never in his life went looking for 
a press conference, Ford was eager to 
provide Derby newsmen with adequate 
answers to any and all questions. When 
one reporter asked Forrest if Ford would 
mind being interviewed. Henry snapped 
hack, "Mind? Shucks, man, Mike will 
hunt you up and buy you dinner.” 

Still, the Kauai King team was deadly 
serious about its business. Brumfield, a 
Nicholasville. Ky. boy who has been rid- 
ing since he was 1 1 and has been a jockey 
for the past 12 of his 27 years, was out 
daily with the King. Forrest had brought 
the colt along through the winter and 
spring campaigns with such good tim- 
ing that Kauai King had won six of 
his eight races this year. His only poor 
race was the Florida Derby, when Brum- 
ticld probably was guilty of an inde- 
cisive ride that led to a fifth-place finish. 
But the important thing, Forrest and 
Ford agreed as they came to Kentucky 
fresh from an easy victory at Bowie over 
Stupendous, was that “Kauai King has 
come along step by step. We know we 
have to have a seasoned horse, and 
Kauai King will be ready May 7." 

So right were they— so ready was Na- 
tive Dancer's son — that none of the oth- 
ers in the classic ever really had a chance. 
This was partly by design, partly through 
plain racing luck. "We didn't plan to be 
on the lead out of the gate." said Ford, 
"but we didn't discount the possibility, 
cither. We thought Quinta and Dominar 



Suffering the one defeat of hie career. Nain/e Dancer wee led to the finish by Dark Star deft) In the I9S3 Derby. The day before Don Brumfield 
rode Kauai King in triumph, he guided Native Street, a daughter of The Gray Ghoef. to a head victory in the Kentucky Oaka (right). 
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uould set the pace." Brumfield agreed, 
as the victorious team sipped champagne 
at the winners' party later. But he added, 
“We may not have expected to he in 
Front, but we knew there was a 90' i 
chance that we would be." 

That chance, of course, came at the 
instant of the break, when Brumfield 
got the King away perfectly from the 
12th stall. Rushing down the middle of 
the track on his way to a first quar- 
ter in 22 4/5. Don cleared his Held neat- 
ly before cutting to the rail and tak- 
ing a comfortable lead over Quinta into 
the first turn. Dominar. as expected, 
was next in line (also, as expected, he 
stopped on the backstretch and finished 
last). With a three-length lead over 
Quinta after a half mile in 46 1 5. Brum- 
field was sitting pretty and now tried to 
give his coft a little breather before go- 
ing into the far turn, "I didn't think 
much about how far I was leading," he 
said, “except that one thing I know is if 
you're in front, the others have got to 
cover the ground you've been over." 

During this first pan of the race the 
others did not pose any threat. Abe's 
Hope, with Bill Shoemaker aboard, had. 
as Shoe put it afterward, "real good luck 
into the first turn, where we were well 
back, about lOlh, but not too far out of 
it and in no traffic." Stupendous moved 
gradually from ninth to sixth on the 
backstretch and seemed in an ideal spot 
from which to launch a challenge. Quin- 
ta had the look of a colt chasing in vain 
(he eventually finished 12th). and Am- 
beroid. who as usual trailed everyone 
for at least the first half mile, begun his 
run in the far turn. Until then the only 
surprise was that Advocator, u 17-to-l 
shot, who had been well-placed all the 
way. was becoming more and more of a 
menace. At the same time the California 
hopefuls. Fleet Shoe and Tragniew. were 
ready to be counted out. 

When Kauai King covered the mile in 
1:35 3/5 the real excitement started, for 
horses do not run this fast a mile in the 
Kentucky Derby and hang on to win. 
if better horses are behind them. And 
now, as the large field came out of the far 
turn, a number of colts tried to prove 
that they were better. John Sellers drove 
Advocator to within a length of the lead- 
er and later said. “1 thought 1 had him 
at the quarter pole. It was a question of 
whether Don's horse or mine could last. 
The money was all there for the getting, 
but we couldn't get." 

conllnutd on page S2 



A DYING TEAM SCREAMS FOR HELP 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Off io the worst start in their history, the New York Yankees, once cold-blooded champions of the American League, 
fired Manager Johnny Keane last week and reactivated General Manager Ra'ph Houk. who led them in better days 



On the night of his return Houk. as always his eustom. stayed close to the corner of tke dugout. He had gained weight, and he was wearing 
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I I is one of ihe acceplctl axioms of 
baseball life in the bad-team towns 
like Kansas City. Boston and Washing- 
ton that when the old bus keeps breaking 
down the easiest thing to do is shoot the 
driser. Last week the once-proud. stable 
and well-organi/ed New York Yankees 
pulled the trigger for the second time in 
Just 1 9 months. After a horrendous start 
in which the Yankees lost 1 6 of their lirst 
20 games and found themscKes in tenth 
(yep. tenth )placc in the American l.eaguc, 
Johnny Keane was fired as manager and 
replaced by the man who had hired him 
in October of 1964. General Manager 
Ralph Houk. The interesting part of the 
matter lies not in the fact that the Yankees 
flew Keane J.OOOmilcs to Anaheim. Calif, 
to fire him instead of doing it a few days 
earlier in New York, but in the obvious 


desperation of the once self-assured 
Yankee management. ••\Ve simply must 
make a change.” w as the olVicial explana- 
tion for Keane’s dismissal. 

The firing of Keane and the attendant 
demotion of Houk- he is. after all, no 
longer general manager— ordered by- 
Yankee President Dan Topping, forces 
genuine baseball fans to sit back, take 
several deep breaths and chuckle. The 
Yankees have been guilty of many things 
in the past. They have been cold, arro- 
gant and ruthless. They have been cor- 
rectly accused of forcing their advan- 
tages by ntuscling little people around. 
But last week they were guilty of the one 
thing nobody ever imagined them ca- 
pable of: panic. Once upon a lime the 
New York Yankees looked dow n upon a 
world in which the words •'simplv must" 


were always spoken by others in baseball 
but never by themselves. 

Houk. who has a four-year contract 
estimated at STO.OtK) a year, is an excel- 
lent manager and probably a more in- 
spiring one than Keane, hut this docs 
not mean that Keane vvus a bad man- 
ager. Johnny Keane, unfortunately, was 
merely the guy who was driving the old 
bus when it broke down— the one that 
Houk was unable to repair in his three 
years as chief mechanic. 

Now that Houk is back in charge 
he faces exactly the same problems that 
Keane did in that I ) the true talent in the 
New York farm system is still young and 
not yet ready to play in the major leagues 
and 2) in any trade negotiations, the 
Yankees nnisi deal off the top of the 
deck and try to shed some of their aging. 



uniform No. Si (A/s usod to be 35). but otherwise it was Just like old times — the Vankees beat the Angels and then beat them again the next day. 
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DYING TEAM ••munurd 


high-salaried performers in reiiirn for 
untried material. 

No longer does the pinstriped V'ankec 
uniform intimidate the opposition. Some 
people maintain that as far hack as 
lytO. when Honk last managed and lost 
the World Series to the Los .Angeles 
Podgers in four straight games, the 
> ankcc dynasty was at an end. Several 
other teams in the league have since gone 
t>ui and built strong farm systems and 
paid high bonuses to make themselses 
respectable, and Monk's detractors 
maintain that his biggest mistake as gen- 
eral manager was his failure to sign Rick 
Reichardt the lost him to the C alifornia 
•Angels). A Reichardt today might be 
the ansvser to many of the A'ankee prob- 
lems, for he hits with power, plays thcout- 
field and possesses the star quality that 
could put the 'I’ankecs back in business. 

On his returning to active managing. 
Monk suggested that the A'ankecs could 
still win the pennant — hut if he is ca- 
pable of bringing the team back as far 
as the Itrst division he will have done a 
remarkable job. No team in the American 
League has ever been as far behind as 
the ^ ankees were last week— 12 games — 
and won a pennant. Realistically, there- 
fore. Hook's chances of finishing first 
are nil. 

The Yankee management, fans. Monk 
and Kcanealikecameoiit ofspring train- 
ing with high hopes that this year's team 
would be able to shrug off last year's in- 
juries and rise to the lop of the American 
League standings again. At worst they 
assumed that the club would be a con- 
tender throughout the season. But the 
problems of 1965 lingered and even mul- 
tiplied. Mickey Mantle had trouble bat- 
ting left-handed, and Roger Maris played 
uninspired ball. In other Yankee limes a 
bugle would sound and some spear-earrier 
would trot out of the dugoiit. hit .420 
for two weeks, pick fly balls olT the fences 
and drive other contending teams crazy. 
Bui the bugle that sounded and went 
unheard in 1965 produced the same re- 
sult during the first month of this sea- 
son. Desperate measures were tried. Tom 
Tresh. one of the best left fielders the 
Yankees have ever had. was shifted to 
third base. Third Baseman C'lete Boyer 
was made shortstop. Nothing helped. 
During those first 20 games the ^ ankces 
were pitiable. The depths to which they 
had sunk were painfully advertised in 
the series with the Indians in Yankee 
Stadium last week. 


Tor eight innings of the opening 
game, Cleveland's Luis Tiant, a right- 
handed pitcher with sad brown eyes and 
a sharp chin, had hiilfed and pufl'cd 
through rain and cold to arrive at the 
bottom of the ninth with a 1-0 lead and 
the top of the Yankee batting order 
awaiting him. If you respect history even 
slightly you know exactly what fate 
awaited l.uis Tiant at that point. With 
two on and two out Tiant threw a bad 
pitch to Joe Pepilone. Joe's eyes resem- 
bled two saucers as he swung his bat. 
and well, you know how history handles 
that situation. The ball goes for a home 
run. the A’ankecs win. and the stake is 
forever buried in l.uis Tiant's proud 
Cuban heart. Not this time, however. 
The ball did go into the stands, but 
went foul by inches. Pepilone stood near 
first base with his fists clenched and his 
eyes raised toward heaven. Among the 
few printable words Tiant heard Pepi- 
lone say were. "Give me another 
chance!" Cleveland did. Pepilone hit a 
fly ball, and the Indian infield and om- 
lield. between which there is a Stone 
Age communication system, converged. 
Cio back to history and . . . wrong 
again. The ball did not drop, because 
even though infielders and outfielders 
rammed into each other. Leon Wagner, 
of all people, held onto it. 

But even before the scries with C Icvc- 
land the Yankees had been consisiciitly 
guilty of all the sins that American 
League teams of the past used to com- 
mit against them — wasting vvcITpilehed 
games, dropping relays, falling in the 
outfield, letting fly balls drop that 
should have been caught. By the lime 
the Indians had left town the Yankees 
had compiled a record against first-di- 
vision teams in their own ballpark — dat- 
ing from the start of the season in 1965 
— of 17 JS. In enemy clubhouses and 
dugouts people were mocking the Yan- 
kees and so were the newspapers, radio 
and television stations. 

Two weeks ago. for example, Harry 
Caray and Jack Buck, vvho announce 
the Cardinal games in St. Louis (where 
they have little to cheer about them- 
selves). let the Yankees have it. 

Curay : You know the ^'ankces are one 
and 10 and drew only 3,300 people 
today? 

Buck: Break up the A'ankecs! 

On the Tom Harmon Show on ABC 
you could hear, "The ^ ankee win streak 
was stopped at one straight as the VN'ash- 


ingion Senators beat New A'ork two to 
nothing." and Bob Teague on NBC-TV 
followed one defeat with. "Even the 
weak teams in the .American League are 
now strong enough to manhandle the 
A'ankees." Trank GilTord. the former 
football Giant, announced over CBS one 
evening, "New A'ork still has a baseball 
team in ihc cellar, and it is not the 
Mcis." -And Bill V’ceck. the old A ankee- 
huier. looked at the Yankee situation 
wryly. "1 know they can't be this bad, ' 
said Veeck. "because Tve never been 
iliai lucky in my life." 

The frustrations the A'ankce team has 
endured this season have been both fas- 
cinating and horrible to watch. Keane 
stood one night last week watching 
Mickey Mantle lake baiting practice 
left-handed. .As always. Keane was 
friendly and considerate, but he seemed 
to have aged tremendously since he left 
Gussic Busch with just a kiss of the hops 
19 months ago. "Aon really can't be- 
lieve the type of hitting slump we have 
been in." Keane said. "When we get 
men on base we just seem to leave them 
there." .As Keane spoke. Mantle was 
having a bad turn in the batting cage. 
He was hitting the ball, but that old 
Mantle power was no longer there. He 
grimaced in pain, flipped his bat dis- 
gustedly to the ground and walked slow- 
ly to the clubhouse. 

The quality of A’ankec hitting is best 
demonstrated by the fact that during the 
first four weeks of the season a rookie, 
22->ear-old Roy White, led the team in 
every olTensive category including home 
runs three. (Mantle has hit none. Rog- 
er Marisand Liston Howardoiteapiecc.) 

Lately. V\'hiiey Tord has been seen sit- 
ting in front of his locker, long after 
everyone else has left the clubhouse, 
staring at nothing in particular. Maris 
pt'ps up with runners in scoring posi- 
tions and hits his balling helmet with his 
list like a handball player serving. 

The fall of the team has been matched 
by the disappearance of A'ankec fans. 
.Attendance at Yankee Stadium last year 
dropped to a 20-year low of 1.213.552, 
and without the benefit of two "bat 
days." the annual Oldtimers Day. a "cap 
day." a Mickey Mantle day and three 
games transferred to New- A'ork from 
Baltimore because of laie-scason post- 
ponements. A ankee attendance would 
easily have dipped under one million. 
This season Aankcc attendance is al- 
ready down 23' ; from last year. 
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This NCitr's spring training altcndance 
prinlded the lirst sc^c^e shuck for the 
American l.euguv. Partly bc‘cau^e the 
V'ankccs did not come olT a pennant- 
winning season but primarily because 
Mickey Mantle was unable to start most 
of the games, exhibition crovsds drtipped 
Sty , . Already this season there are indi- 
cations that New York is not going to be 
able to draw as it once did on the road 
beciiuse. contrary to popular helief lor 
years, people do not really want to see 
the Yankees when they are bad. Last 
year, when Mantle was unable to play a 
series in Washington, the Senators noted 
a drop of 20.(KK). Says Dick Poster, the 
ticket manager of the California Angels; 
■'Mantle can attract an extra 15 or 20.- 
(XW. Yes. c\en on one feg and with onfy 
one arm. ' 

There ha\e been almost daily rumors 
that CBS, discouraged with the way its 
investment in baseball is turning out. is 
about to take actisc charge of the team. 
Dr. Prank Stanton, the president ol the 
network, denies it. • The Yankees." he 
said the other day. "arc Dan Topping's 
baby." (I asl week Dan made his first 
baby. Dan Jr., the interim general man- 
ager.) It is. of course, wise for CHS to 
stay out and let baseball people run the 
Yankees, but if the team continues to 
lose and the crowds continue to thin the 
network is certain to step in to protect 
its investment. Currently the Yankees 
arc trying hard to promote their prod- 
uct, and they are trying to get youngsters 
to go to Yankee Stadium. Phis season 
there will be bat. ball and cap days and 
nights for towns in nearby areas, Hut as 
every one knows, winning is still the great- 
est stimulus to attendance. If the New 
York club continues to be as dismal as 
it looks right now. many people who buy 
season tickets to get a crack at World 
Series tickets will go elsewhere. 

The trouble with the Yankees is not 
liarmonica solos orlighlsin Tort Lauder- 
dale or tirsl baseirien missing buses or a 
night on the town in the Newark Airport. 
Nor will the Y ankee problem be solved 
by the replaccmcni of Keane with Houk. 
As noted earlier, the problem lies in the 
fact that other farm systems are produc- 
ing belter players than the Yankee sys- 
tem — players who are ready now. The 
appointment of lltiuk as manager may 
rally the old Yankees briclly indeed, 
they won their lirst two games for their 
old manager bin the days of victory 
arc gone. eno 




.4s new Yankee manager. Keane (left) was smiling after he accepted Hpuk's offer in 1964. 


As ex-Yankee manager. Keane turns away grimly as his former players leave the clubhouse. 





After a feeble start, in which they dropped the first two games to the fourth-place Detroit Red Wirigs, Montreal's 
Canadians went on to win the Stanley Cup for the second time in a row and the 13th in National Hockey League history. 

by MARTIN KANE 


HABS HOLD A TORCH 


A placard mounted high on the wall 
of the home-team dressing room at 
the Montreal Forum proclaims heroi- 
cally; "Nos bras hisses \ous leiu/eiii le 
JIanihcaii. A vans, loujotirs, de Ic porter 
hien hiiui." Beneath this message are 
piciuresof some of the greatest Montreal 
Canadiensof the past — Cieorges Ve/ina, 
Joe Malone. Aurcl Joliat. Howie Mor- 
cnz. Maurice Richard, Sylvio Manlha. 
Herb Gardiner and Newsy Lalonde. 
And, as is the custom in bilingual Mont- 
real. the message is repeated in E':nglish 
at the bottom of the sign: “To you with 
failing hands we throw the torch. Be 
jours to hold it high." 

Last week — after a faulty start in 
which their own hands seemed to be fail- 
ing— the Habs of 1966, neither the finest 
nor the worst of the teams to represent 
Montreal in National League hockey, 
did indeed hold the torch high by beating 
Detroit four games to two in the Stanlej 
Cup playoffs. 

The ability to come from behind is 
one of sport's most admired qualities, 
and the current crop of Canadiens 
showed they had it in surplus after los- 
ing the first two games of the final cup 


scries — and on their home ice at that. 
After that less than lustrous start, they 
outskated. outhit and outlinessed the 
Wings with some of the best hockey 
seen in many a year. In the final game, 
the sixth of what could have been a sev- 
en-game series, they had to go overtime 
to do it. for the Red Wings, playing with 
the sporadic inspiration that was their 
mark throughout the series, caught up 
with a 2-0 lead to tie the score at the 
end of the third period. 

What happened at that point is told 
in as many versions as there were players 
on the ice to tell it. The referee's version 
was simple: at 2:20 of the sudden-death 
overtime period Henri Richard, the tal- 
ented Canadicn forward, put across the 
game-winning, series-winning goal in 
one way or another. 

Others said that Richard, sliding on 
the ice. pushed the puck in with his 
body, Richard's own version, whicli 
may be the most auihoriiaiive. is that 
Montreal Wing Dave Baton "passed the 
puck out from the corner, and as I was 
going to hit it someone tripped me. Tlie 
puck hit m> knee and went in." 

But. said Detroit Goalie Roger Cro- 
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zier. principal victim. "Richard pulled 
the puck in with his hand. It should have 
been no goal at all." He was backed up 
in this by Bert Marshall, Detroit's rookie 
defense man, who was on the ice at the 
time. "I know one thing." Marshall said. 
"Richard didn't shoot it in. The pass 
from the corner [Balon's] hit my suck 
and dropped in front of the goal — right 
in front of Richard." 

Tense situations often tend to breed 
strong language in strong men. so who 
can blame Detroit's Bill Gadsby if his 
comments on the disputed goal were 
somewhat salty'.’ 

Bill has played in the National Hock- 
ey League for 20 years without ever get- 
ting his name on the Stanley Cup. A shot 
by Canadien F orward J. C. Tremblay 
broke his right big toe in the fifth game 
last week. His body bore a dozen bruises, 
and he had a thigh wound, too. Not to 
mention a cut muscle in his right fore- 
arm. As he sat soaking his broken toe in 
ice water and contemplating the Red 
Wing defeat in the Detroit dressing 
room. IFill mused. "If Richard rilled the 
bastard into the net you don't mind, 
but you hate to lose like eoiuinu,-,i 


Pudgy Goalie Gump Worsley and long, lean Team Captain Jean Behveau hug each other on the iee in celebration of the Montreal Canadians' victory. 
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lhat. Well, vvhai ihc hell, il’s not the 
end of the world.*’ 

The Red Wings, in truth, had \ery 
little to complain about, considering 
that they h.ad finished fourth among six 
teams in the race for the league title, 
which was won by the Canadiens. What 
made it so hard was that the Wings had 
reared up in the cup semifinals to elimi- 
nate the Chicago Black Hawks, who had 
finished second in Ihc season race, and 
sogotaheady tasteof victory. Bui Mont- 
real had previously knocked out the 
third-place Toronto Maple Leafs in a 
fantastic four straight games, and 
seemed a cinch to win it all. 

Before facing Detroit in the linals, 
Montreal had a 10-day rest, and there 
was speculation over whether this would 
be good for them or bad. As it turned 
out, the long layoff had dulled the sharp, 
competitive edge that had carried the 
Hubs victoriously through the 70-gamc 
regular season. Even with the presunwd 
advantage of playing on its own ice. 
Montreal turned the 13-lo-5 odds topsy- 
turvy by dropping the first two games 
to the fired-up Red Wings. 

The hottest man on the ice in those 
games was Roger Crozicr. the Detroit 
goaliendcr. A little fellow. Crozicr looks 
vastly more like an amiable clerk than a 
hard-nosed goalie, but his deftness and 
courage as he stood up to and dcllecied 
lOO-milc-an-hour slap shots had Mont- 
real fans gasping and Montreal players 
dismayed. His saves— 33 of them in that 
first game alone — were often spectacu- 
lar. and. though they failed to earn ulti- 
mate victory for his team, they earned 
Roger the Conn Smyihe Trophy (worth 
S1.0(X) and a Ford Mustang) as Ihc out- 
standing player in the series. 

The 24-year-old Crozicr has one ad- 
vantage over his opponents. He is the 
only goalie who holds the stick with his 
left hand and catches the puck with his 
right. In the heal of play this can be very 
confusing to a shooter accustomed to 
right-handed goalies. In the first game 
only two Canadiens. Ralph Backstrom 
and Terry Harper, were able to over- 
come this hazard, while three Red Wings 
scored on Gump W’orsley. 

And it was much (he same in the sec- 
ond game, which Detroit won 5-2. a 
fact that enraged Montreal's easily riled 
Coach Toe Blake. Blake's explanation; 
“We were plain lousy." But Crozicr was 
plain great. 

Shattered and shamed by two losses 
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Attention hero-worshippers. 

A foot or so of sandwich 
takes a lot of washing down. 
Good thing there’s plenty 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola around. 

It has the taste you never 
get tired of. Always refreshing. 
That’s why things go better with 
Coke after Coke after Coke. 



This Is 


Dodge Charger 


Charger, the dream car that's no dream. It's 
here. Right now. At your Dodge dealer's. A 
big, brawny, powerful fastback that's all 
primed up and ready to take on the best. 
Charger-style. And this is Charger style: 
retractable headlights that function auto- 
matically. Hefty V8 power. Buckets, fore 
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and aft. Dash-mounted tach. Full length 
console. Rear seats that convert into a 
spacious cargo compartment so when the 
buckets go down, load space goes up. All 
standard equipment. With all the class and 
dash you knew a dream car had to have. If 
it ever came true. And now it has— at your 


Dodge dealer’s. Climb into Charger. Fire 
up the engine. Head out on the road. In 
about three blocks you'll be really hooked. 


Oadge Charger 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPOflATION 
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on iheir own ice. ihe Cunadiens now 
had to go to Detroit's Olympia Stadium 
in uneasy consciousness of the fact that 
in two years they had won only two 
games on the Red Wing ice. 

It turned out, however, that they won 
two more before the series returned to 
Montreal. While the Red Wings unac- 
countably abandoned the hard-hitting 
tactics that had won them six of the eight 
previous playoIT games against Chicago 
and Montreal, the Canadiens snapped 
back into their old form as the fastest 
skating team in hockey. The brilliance 
of Montreal’s Jean Boliveau and Henri 
Richard returned. Whenever a Detroit 
player had possession of the puck, a 
Montreal defender was unshakably with 
him all over the ice. And though Crozier 
played his usual line game, Montreal 
Goalie Worsicy outshone him. In the 
final minute of the third game's first pe- 
riod Canadien Captain Jean Beliveau. 
now indisputably the finest center in 
pro hockey, reached out his slick and 
snatched the puck from Alex DcUec- 
chio, then slithered his way to the goal, 
faked Crozier out of position and shot 
the puck home. The Montrealers won 
that one 4-2. 

It became apparent in this game that 
two of the Detroit stars, Veterans Gor- 
die Howe and Dclvecchio, were not 
playing with their customary skill. Howe 
scored but one goal in the series, thanks 
to superb guarding by Canadien Left 
Wing Gilles Tremblay. That one goal 
was made when Tremblay was not on 
the ice. Howe seemed slow, and Det- 
vecchio was neither making plays nor 
forechecking with his usual diligence. 
Gordie, once the greatest all-round pla>- 
cr in the NHL, will surely score 25 goals 
or more next season, but he is no longer 
the Howe of old. After 20 years in the 
league, and at age 38. there is no reason 
to expect him to be. 

A somev^hat younger Detroit disap- 
pointment was Bryan Watson, known 
during the semifinals as Superpest be- 
cause of the way he had clung so etfec- 
lixely to Bobb> Hull of the Black Hawks. 
In the second game of the finals Watson 
effectively teased John Ferguson, physi- 
cal star of Montreal's sweep against the 
Maple Leafs, into an elbowing penalty 
that cost Ferguson two minutes in the 
box. While he rested there, the Red 
Wings, trailing 1 0, tied the score. But 
in the second period three Canadiens — 
Dickie Dull', Jean Guy Talbot and Henri 


Richard — took runs at Watson and. it 
seemed, were more intent on defusing 
Superpest than beating Detroit. They 
lost the game but defeated young Bryan, 
who was thereafter not nearly so effec- 
tive as he had been. 

In game three Coach Blake brought 
27-year-old Right Wing Leon Rochefort 
up from Quebec, where he had played 
all season, to replace Claude Larosc. 
a fellow who does not back<heck and 
of whom Blake has said, "Sometimes 
that boy won't listen to common sense." 
Rochefort played extremely well. Not a 
great offensive threat perhaps, but he 
covered his wing at all times and made 
few mistakes. 

Norm Ullman pul the Red Wings 
ahead 1 -0 in the first period of this game 
with an unassisted goal, but Toe Blake 
was infuriated because he claimed (and 
some less partial observers agreed) that 
Bruce McGregor of the Wings was in the 
goalie's crease on the play. But Referee 
John Ashley ruled the goal good. 

In the fourth game Detroit came close 
to disaster. Under Canadien pressure, 
Crozier made a couple of his more ex- 
traordinary saves, then was jammed 
against a net post by his teammate, Leo 
Boivin, and Montreal's Bobby Rous- 
seau. The goalie’s left knee was wrenched 
and his left ankle twisted. Unable to rise 
unassisted, he was lifted up and helped 
olT the ice. his left leg dragging. He was 
replaced for the remainder of the game 
by Hank Bassen, who had played in 
fewer than seven full games all season. 
It appeared then that Crozier might be 
out for the rest of the playoffs, and with 
Cro/ier gone the Red Wings seemed to 
develop an excess of caution. They went 
13 minutes without a shot at the Mont- 
real goal, but in the next game Cro/ier 
was back in the nets, and the Wings were 
shooting once again. 

In that same fatal fourth game Gordie 
Howegot penalized for tripping Jean Beli- 
veau against the boards. Howe protested 
the penalty vehemently, even to the point 
of jostling Referee An Skov, who might 
have imposed a lO-minule penally but 
refrained. Punishment enough was the 
fact that, with Howe out of action, the 
Canadiens tied the score at 1-1. when 
Beliveau deUccted J. C. Tremblay’s blue 
line shot over Bassen. who never had a 
chance. Ralph Buckstrom made it a 2 1 
victory with a backhand shot, and Mont- 
real returned to home ice with the scries 
lied. In the period before, Backstrom had 


been benched because Blake did not 
think he had been guarding Ullman suf- 
ficiently well. "It’s funny," he said, "how 
you can go from champ to chump in 
five seconds." 

Thereafter the Canadiens were simply 
unbeatable. After that two-loss start they 
made it four in a row, and the despera- 
tion of Detroit was seen clearly in the 
fifth game, when in the first period Coach 
Sid Abel tried out eight ditfereni line 
combinations, none of which worked too 
well. The result was a resounding 5 I 
victory for Montreal and a clear intima- 
tion that those first two Detroit victories 
were flukes. The Canadiens, lidding al- 
most exactly the same team that won the 
cup last year, skated brilliantly. Their 
three centers fiew over the ice, and when 
they are like that no team can beat them. 
Granted, they were forced into an over- 
time period when an aroused Detroit 
overcame a 2-0 lead in the final game to 
tic it up. but then Richard made his dis- 
puted goal and the cup was Montreal's 
for the second year in a row and for the 
1 3th time since Ihe formation of the Na- 
tional Hockey League in 1917. 

The Canadiens chartered a train to 
lake them back to Montreal and. while 
Coach Blake liKked himself in a room 
with team executives, the players made 
the night riotous with champagne, 
whiskey and beer. "Toe is a strict man 
with us." explained J. C. Tremblay, 
whose virtuosity in this series made him 
a prime contender for the Smy the trophy , 
"and he doesn't like to sec all this, so 
he slays away and lets us have our fun." 

At the Montreal station there was a 
mob of greeters, but the players quickly 
pushed their way through so that they 
could go to Henri Richard's bar for 
"breakfast and bloodies." (A bloody is a 
combination of beer and tomato juice 
and is recommended for none but hockey 
players. ) Toe Blake ow ns a bar, too. and 
the Canadiens contemplated spending 
most of the next day there. 

This was Toe's seventh Stanley Cup 
and, since he is not a man to take the 
worries of competition lightly, he is con- 
sidering retirement. So, for that matter, 
is Detroit's Coach Sid Abel, but, with 
the league expansion impending and a 
dearth of competent and experienced 
coaches about, both may yet be talked 
into sticking around for a while, if so. 
you can be sure Stanley Cup play will 
be lively for at least another season 
or two. END 
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For more years than most of us will live, Joshua Green has been shooting in 
the sloughs and coves of Puget Sound. Although he is now a banker, his heart is still on the water 

where he spent his youth by ROBERT CANTWELL 


NEMESIS OF THE BLACK BRANT 
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O n these spring days along the more 
remote shores of Puget Sound you 
can sometimes hear a drowsy, contented, 
mumbling and chuckling sound coming 
in with the tide. It is produced by a raft 
of black brant, feeding on celgrass some- 
where otTshorc before they lake off for 
their nesting grounds in the delta be- 
tween the Kuskokwim and Yukon riv- 
ers in Alaska. Some experts say the 
sound is a cronk and others describe it 
as more of a grrr. but they agree that it 
is mellow, good-natured, pleasing and 
altogether unlike the sound produced by 
any other goose. 

Sporlsntcn recently have come to con- 
sider the black brant the most important 
goose in the Sound region, which is 
something of a waterfowl paradise. A 
good part of this importance stems from 
the fact that little is known about the 
bird. There were never very many of 


them, even before the coming of the 
white man. This spring there are only 
157.000 known to exist in the whole 
world. Hunters are still allowed to shoot 
them, but few are killed. The best-know n 
black-brant hunter is Joshua Green, 
the dean of Seattle bankers, a venerated 
oldtimcr in the Northwest, who epito- 
mizes this tenacious, persistent, single- 
minded and dedicated hunting clan. 

Not long ago Mr. Green was shoot- 
ing at a duck club on Padilla Ray some 
50 miles north of Seattle. There prevail- 
ing winds come down from the snowy 
Olympic Mountains in the west, kick 
up sizable waves and swoop up the snow- 
covered slopes of the Cascades, which 
you can sec as a maze of alabaster peaks 
a few miles away in the east. Mr. Green 
made a perfect kill. His chauffeur rowed 
out after the bird. Then he had to fight 
the wind and waves for half an hour to 



get back to shore. Joshua Green downed 
another black brant and rowed out into 
the waves himself. 

This would be fairly routine brant- 
shooting experience, except that Joshua 
Green is 96 years old. He has been hunt- 
ing black brant on Puget Sound every 
year for 80 years. He goes to his office 
every morning at the People's National 
Bank on Fourth Avenue in Seattle, plays 
18 holes of golf every week during the 
summer and is looking forward to tak- 
ing his 28-gauge Schilling and going out 
when the black brant come back next 
fall. He is a ruddy-cheeked, long-fea- 
tured man with thin while hair who 
speaks with a slight southern accent — 
he was born in Mississippi in 1869— and 
wears neatly tailored suits and high 
stand-up collars such as one sees in pic- 
tiiresofCharlesG. Dawes. He makes you 
think of the characters Nash Bucking- 
ham wrote about in (Jame Baa or Mark 
or Dr Shooiin'esi (irnl'imin. and 
in fact Nash Buckingham is an old friend 
of his. 

He is a little embarrassed about row- 
ing for half an hour to bring in a black 
brant he shot. “A gentleman divcsn't 
retrieve his ow n birds," he said, smiling, 
”but with the swell that rolls there, some- 
times a dog just can't go in. And wc have 
all kinds of dogs, of course. If it's a day 
when a dog can't go out, we u.se a flat- 
bottom skilT. Generally, if you go out. 
it's after a wounded bird. When you 
row out, you drift with the wind and 
then have to row against the wind to get 
back, and all this without a chance to 
rest. It can be a real strain." 

When the committed hlack-brant 
hunters in the Pacific Northwest gather 
in their driftwood blinds they include 
judges, bankers, the presidents of col- 
leges. the heads of departroent stores, 
many of the community benefactors 
who head fund-raising drives for worthy 
causes and many of Seattle's elder states- 
men. Probably no bird in history has 
ever been shot at so exclusively by dis- 
tinguished men in the upper-income 
brackets. The season runs into February 
and provides the only waterfowl hunt- 
ing until the next fall. The black-brant 
hunters assemble with dignilied hearti- 
ness at such places as the Swinomish 
Duck Club near Swinomish Slough or 
the San Juan Farm Association DuckClub 
at Diingeness Spit on the Strait of Juan 
de Fiica. If a flight of black brant dives 
come in. every shot lired may come from 
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Golf’s #1 ball is more popular 
than ever before (and remember: 
nobody’s paid to play Tltleist). 


TOURNAMENT RECORD 


Tournimant Tl|l«l*l tiv* Ball 

LOS ANGELES 45 35 

SANDiEGO 47 33 

BING CROSBV ;30 54 

LUCKY OPEN 55 28 

PALM SPRINGS 211 90 

PHOENIX OPEN 60 33 

TUCSON OPEN 72 27 

PGA SENIORS .. 

PENSACOLA . . . 

DORALOPEN 39 36 

FLORIDA CITRUS OPEN .... 60 34 

JACKSONVILLE OPEN 83 37 

GREENSBORO OPEN 68 27 

MASTERS . . 28 21 

AZALEA OPEN 69 33 

TOURNAMENT OF Champions 6 4 

DALLAS OPEN TO 32 

TEXAS OPEN . . . . ■ 63 ■ .29 

TOTAL 1.368 654 
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Sold Thru Qolf Course Pro Shops Only 


someone in The Directory of Directors. 

Not that they shoot very many. Last 
year the prominent sportsmen of the 
San Juan Karm Association Duck Club 
shot only nine black brant, though they 
accounted for 261 ducks. (In the past 
15 years they have shot a total of 309 
black brant, while they got 6.437 ducks 
in the same period.) Alert and suspicious 
when crossing land, the brant come in 
fast and low on quiet wings, giving no 
warning of their approach. They can fly 
faster than any other geese and have 
been clocked at speeds at 62 miles an 
hour. They arc relished by gourmets, 
who have relatively few opportunities 
to savor the excellent flavor. The chance 
to hunt them serves as a sort of a day 
off for civic leaders from the burden 
of being respected, successful and dis- 
tinguished. 

Conversely, however, if anything hap- 
pens to a black-brani hunting party it 
may take on the proportions of a com- 
munity disaster. “You forget," said 
Joshua Green. “Part of the beauty of 
sport and the spontaneity of sport is in 
the self-forgetfulness that comes with it. 
It's a common thing to wing-chip a 
China pheasant and have it run and un- 
consciously run after it. I've seen many 
a man running along after a China 
pheasant, trying to keep up. They can 
run faster than you can. It is the same 
with brant. There’s the excitement and 
the exercise, the excitement of the shot 
in itself and then your desire to gel your 
bird, and it may all lead you to try to 
do more than you should do.” 

What was it like to hunt black brant 
on Pugci Sound 80 years ago? Joshua 
grew somewhat pensive, as if he con- 
sidered the question at a tangent from 
the real issues involved. He began hunt- 
ing bobvxhite quail with an old muz- 
zle-loading scatter-gun in the ruined 
plantations around Jackson, Miss, after 
the Civil War. "When a boy linished 
with marbles, tops and kites," he said, 
“he began to shoot quail. It’s the sport- 
ingest little bird in the world. Few birds 
will lie as close to a dog as a bobwhitc 
quail." 

Joshua Green’s father moved to Seat- 
tle for the least likely reason: the rains 
in the Northwest. He was a pioneer ad- 
vocate of hydroelectric power and be- 
lieved there would always be abundant 
waterpower there. At 17 young Joshua 
got a job as a purser on the Henry Bailey, 
a shallow-draft stern-wheeler. “I don’t 
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like to say too much about what it was 
like in the old days.” he said. “It might 
give a wrong impression. But wc W'crc 
after meat." TTie Henry Bailey was es- 
pecially built to go up the shallow, nar- 
row sloughs to get loads of hay and oats 
from the farmers. “I had a lO-gauge 
Bonchill," Green said, "a breechloader, 
and I kept it in my room. We had to wait 
for the tide to get into the sloughs. If 
a wind was blowing, wc had to wait be- 
fore wc could come out. In a hard wind 
wc would stayinaslough all day through 
nearly a whole tide. And I would go 
dow n behind (he dike and come up over 
the dike and shoot enough ducks to last 
our crew for several days. I don’t like 
to say how many 1 shot. 1 don't think 
I ever shot more than 50 at any one 
time.” 

On Padilla Bay and Samish Bay and 
Fidalgo Bay the tide goes out a mile or 
more, and the floor of the bay becomes 
a level, shimmering, filmy glaze of water. 
“When the tide went out in places like 
that." he said, “the little clams and the 
little crabs and the little shrimp and all 
the marine worms would go under the 
mud to protect them.selves and to keep 
wet. And when the tide came in the 
whole bay would become alive. Just burst 
into life, the clams spouting and the 
shrimp moving and the crabs coming up. 
And the ducks would come in with the 
tide. They fed right along the waterline. 
You could see them for miles, right on 
the edge of the water, moving in steadily 
as the tide came in.” 

This spring the quiet cronk and grrr 
sounds of the northbound brant are per- 
haps more meaningful to Joshua Green 
than they have ever been in the eight dec- 
ades since he first heard them. Mid-May. 
when the brant depart, is the scheduled 
time for the dedication of a fountain he 
has given the city of Seattle. The foun- 
tain, which is the biggest in the North- 
west, is part of a waterfront beaiitilica- 
tion project and is located near his old 
steamship office. "Dion vivimus viva- 
nius," said Mr. Green, “While wc live, 
let us live." That is to be part of the in- 
scription he has w ritten to be placed on 
the fountain. In Seattle it is said that he 
has used this Latin phrase as the closing 
of his letters for the past 75 years, but he 
denies this. He has used it only on some 
letters. 

One of the remarkable things about 
the black brant is that through all the 
changes that have taken place on Puget 
fontinued 
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SHOES FOR MEN 


Right on Target for 
Comfort and Smart Styling 

Soft glove leather, traction-tread (:r(?pe sole 
and deep r.nshinn insole combine to make 
Jarman “Deerslayers" the easiest-wearing of 
all casual shoes. They’re the smartest-looking, 
too. For colorful and comfortable 
confirmation, see your nearby Jarman 
dealer and have him fit you in a pair. 

Avufiabic cil /arman dooJers and /armon stores throughout 
the country. Also /armon /rs. for boys. 

left; J2I27 (olso in block] About $14.00 

Center: J2029 (also In other colors) About $14.00 

Right: J4S40 (olso in other colors). About $19.00 
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(PriCM slightly higher In tho West) 



You’re probably in the Chrysler class right now 
—and don’t even know it. 


Lots of people start out in the same 
predicament. 

They go shop the most popular 
smaller cars and think, “If these 
smaller cars in my class cost this much, 
imagine how much the big ones set 
you back!” 

The fact is, they're in Chrysler terri- 
tory and don't realize it. 

The Chrysler above (in our new 
Bronze color) and four other Newport 
models are priced just a few dollars a 
month more than the cars they've been 
looking at, comparably equipped. 

That means with a 383 cubic inch 
V8, automatic transmission, power 
brakes, power steering, radio, heater. 


whitewalls and wheel covers. 

Naturally, Chrysler also gives you all 
the new standard safety features— seat 
belts, padded dash, back-up lights and 
soon— plus safety-action door handles, 
Safety-Rim wheels and the biggest 
brakes in Chrysler's class. 

Now that you know how much more 
your money can buy, why not see your 
Chrysler dealer and move up . . . move 
now. 
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abov*. ttit NcwpoTl 2-Dee' Hirtftob le 


Tu'tli'* Bionte. Tune in Bee Hofr# end The Chrytitr Theetie, NBC-TV, Wadnetdevi. 
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Sound in these past SO years the birds' 
schedules have not changed at all. 

After the lirst free/e-up in September 
they arrow across the north Pacilic. flying 
with short, energetic wing strokes, flying 
so closely together their wingtips seem 
almost to touch, The line undulates, 
birds in the middle rising or descending, 
with the movement repealed along the 
line, like the wave of a pennant in the 
wind. They migrate in what amounts to 
three separate divisions, about half the 
total going to uninhabited coves in the 
wildest parts of Raja ( alifornia. 

Hunters soon began to draw practical 
conclusions from the signs of the black 
brant’s powerful social insiincl. Not only 
were they always gossiping, but a small 
flight seemed to he irresistibly attracted 
to a larger flight passing by. I ven during 
a storm a small group would increase its 
speed to overtake a mass formation as 
much as half a mile ahead, driving with 
faster wingbeats and spurts of speed un- 
til the gap closed. Then it was learned 
that a small flight seemed to tind it im- 
possible to pass a larger number of de- 
coys. though here innumerable factors 
entered: the height of the tide at which 
the brant just then were feeding, the ar- 
rangement of the stoi'l of decoys and 
knovsiedge of the vsay in which the de- 
tached small flocks might fly. 

Last year .Arthur f inarsen. a I ish and 
Wildlife biologist, put together a life- 
time of observation in tihek liiaiii. Sva 
(iiiDM’iif ilii’ /‘iu i/it CmiM. the lirst book 
on the subject. He found a key to the 
brant’s behavior in its "tenacious tie to 
its kind. ” If these fast-flying and low- 
flying birds seer at the sight of an iim- 
bitsh. they veer as a unit which often 
enough these days brings them over a 
shooter in a second blind awaiting that 
maneuver. After one has been shot the 
others may still fly near, which has led 
some brant hunters to consider litem 
stupid. Not so. Ihcir talkativeness and 
their joining of flights in the air are as- 
pects of an all-powerful social instinct 
still operating after tlie death as it oper- 
ated to draw them to the blind. 

Numerically brant are inconsequen- 
tial. .A few years ago the SV ashmgion 
Slate (lame Department counted only 
lO.SI.*' black brant out of a total of 
I.I2.L077 mallards, pintails. ( aiuulian 
geese and other waterfowl. Hut. tradi- 
tionally , as part of the folklore and color 
(vf the region, they are povserful influ- 
ences shaping the common impression of 
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SMELLS GREAT! 



KINGS MEN , . .hi.'-tj/ mid full bodied with a hint of npicf. 

THISTLE & PLAID . ..Slirriiuj and npiriltd an (he Seotlinh 
Hiyhlandn with a hefty whiff of heather. ci>i.<)<;sk l..'>o 


IMPERIAL GOLD . . . magnifirfnthj male with the bold 
navugeryof the Crunadern. Ar-rr.R shaxk 2 . so. c«iui>osk s.t,'. 


WNGS 

MEN- 



The Nikon F with Pholomic T finder links the accuracy of thru-the-lens 
exposure control with the flawless performance of Nikkor optics. An 
ir . unbeatable combination! Moreover, the Photomic T is interchangeable 


adds 

the certainty 
of exposure accuracy 
to the assurance of picture quality 


with other Nikon F finders, and is available separately for Nikon F cam- 


eras now in use. See your Nikon dealer for details, or write: 


NIKON INC Caroen C>ty. 


11533. SubUitiiry of (hr«nrecch PhotO'Oplicsl Industries Int (inCantda An|lopt>gto Ltd.) 



WHEN THE WORD IS 



If a boost up the company ladder means 
moving your family, make your first step 
a call to United Van Lines. No one gives 
your move greater personal care. And only 
United agents provide the extra precau- 
tion of super-clean Sanitized* vans. When 
you get the word get the best— get United. 
See the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
agent. 

MOVING WITH CARE . 



EVERYWHERE® 


BLACK BRANT 

ils wildlife. Rare as they arc. you can see 
iheni oficn in ihc late spring, not long 
before they leave for the North, big black 
birds with brilliant vvhilc collars, riding 
high ir\ the water, above the hcll-divcrs 
and biilterballs. Their speed as well as 
their voice makes them memorable. 
.Along the shore, even near the city, a 
flt>ck of half a dozen suddenly passes by 
no more than head-high above the wa- 
ter. racing in an explosive, purposeless 
.sprint that has something e.xhilarating 
about it and makes the gulls and ducks 
and slow-moving birds appear to be sta- 
tionary in the sky. 

On -May 18- so runs the folklore the 
black brant leave for the North. The 
naturalists do not agree as to the exact 
date, but they agree that the brant is the 
last migrant to leave. They assemble in 
remote places such as Dungencss Bay. 
There is iiiueh travel talk a confused 
and excited clamor, growing in volume. 
In the still of the evening the sound 
mounts to a roar and the flock rises, 
bor a few moments the discordant crowd 
tumult continues, and then the birds 
settle to their powerful flight, wings 
beating four beats to the second, still 
whispering and murmuring with a sort 
of wild contentmcni as they fly. 

So they arc part of the enduring image 
that the country projects on the imagina- 
tion that and something more. Black 
hrani (igurc constantly in tales of mis- 
adventures. Last year a group of hunters 
got to their duck club on the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, where their blinds were on 
a crescent-shaped causeway of gravel 
only a few feet wide, reaching nearly a 
quarter of a mile into a bay. In the party 
were such men as Ur. Henry Schmitz, 
aged 72. president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and his brother, 
Uiclrich 5>ehmitz. chairman of the board 
of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, long Joshua Green’s regular hunt- 
ing companion, and Walter Straley. now 
vice-president ttf American Telephone 
and Telegraph. 

In the blinds they wailed for an hour 
while the seas built up steadily and the 
wind rose to a .‘'0-mile-an-hour gale. 
About noontime Dietrich Schmitz had 
had enough and he said he was going 
back to the clubhouse. One by one the 
shooters gave up and followed Dietrich's 
lead— among them Joseph McCarthy, 
the dean of the L'niversily of Washing- 
ton graduate school, and William Street, 
the retired president of Trederiek Nel- 
son department store. Walter Straley 
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HEINEKEN 


374 years of 
brewing skill, 
bottled. 

!<■$ r\o\ simple moke Heineken. 
You must choose speciol hops 
ond moll... use speciol copper 
brewing vessels.. .age the beer 
for three full months ond do it 
according to 374 years of brow- 
ing trodilion. No, it's not simple. 
And neither ore the results. 
They're eloquent. In bottles or 
on droft. 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN... 
HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 


BLACK BBANT conlimied 

decided to stay. Dr. Schmitz said, “I’ll 
wail awhile and see if some brant won't 
come along.” 

None did. The wind increased. It was 
building up the water on one side of the 
spit and creating what was in effect an 
accidental dam, with the broken place 
its spillway. Dr. Schmitz began to wade 
with a dog across the broken place that 
had suddenly widened, with the water 
racing through four feet deep. The dog 
was swept away. Dr. Schmitz, about 
halfway across, began to sink to his knees 
in c-xhaustion and slid from the gravel 
into deep water. Waller Stralcy went 
in after him. He got Dr. Schmitz's head 
above water, but they were both swept 
half a mile out to sea. The men in the 
clubhouse got a boat out. but the wind 
carried them past the struggling swim- 
mers. A Coast Guard plane managed 
to come down in tinte to rescue Sira- 
ley, who was still holding Dr. Schmitz's 
head above water, but Dr. Schmitz, was 
dead of exhaustion. And so another 
tragedy was added to hlack-brant folk- 
lore. like something out of Old World 
legends, except that in the Northwest 
such incidents are on the front pages of 
newspapers and involve the leading citi- 
zens. 

So this spring Joshua Green does not 
like to talk about black-brant hunting 
as much as in the past. He likes to talk 
of such things as the Seattle waterfront 
and Puget Sound and the fountain he 
has given the city. It is being placed 
where it is for reasons that tell a great 
deal about the appeal of the region to 
people who, like Joshua Green, are pro- 
foundly familiar with it. In his 80 years 
on Puget Sound Joshua Green has come 
to know every inlet on the Sound. What 
happened was that while still an 18-year, 
old purser on the Henry Bailey he talked 
the captain, mate and engineer into 
joining with him to buy a boat of their 
own, and hypnotized a Seattle banker 
into loaning him S1.250 for his share of 
the S5.000 purchase price. He then per- 
suaded his fellow owners to elect him 
president of the La Conner Trading and 
Transportation Company. Doubling as 
deckhands, they prowled the sloughs and 
inlets of Puget Sound and carried their 
cargoes as far as they could up the rivers 
into the mountains, where the loggers 
worked with horses and oxen. In the 
meantime they lived frugally on the duck 
and black brant that their president pro- 
vided for them. 
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WHERE 

DO 

YOU 

GO 

FROM 

HERE? 


Times like this, you forget you've got a problem. You know in your bones 
that every move you make is right. Smooth. Assured. No waste motion. 
Decisions seem to make themselves. Problems? Not you. Not now. 

Of course, there’s the matter of your military service. There it is. A fact 
of life. Demanding a decision that won't make itself, won’t be put off. 

What do you do? Write off your military service as waste motion? Or 
make it count by taking ROTC? 

Army ROTC is no snap. You know that. It takes a good man to get in. a 
better man to stay. But the man who stays with Army ROTC all the way 
knows his military service ^ count, for himself and his country. The 
ROTC graduate serves as an officer, gains priceless experience in the 
demanding disciplines of leadership, the skills and talents of command. 

Is there a better head-start to success? Just as a gesture, you might 
ask your dad— even though M 
you already know the answer. Mtltfi ¥ fllr f V 
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...the ALL PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50. $6.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 (refill $2.00) 

...the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00... the PRE-SHAVE LOTION. $1,50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50... the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00 
...ttie AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO. $2.00 
...GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


3SMEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


F Who in his right mind wouid spend $15 T 
for a pair of non-prescription sungiasses? 
You? 

There's a good reason Renauld Spectaculars cost more than ordi* 
nary sunglasses— they're a whole lot better. ■ They’re made with 
a lens material exclusively ours: Orama IV*. Nothing like it. Shatter* 
proof, distortion-free, and optically perfect. ■ We can make lots of 
claims for Renauld Spectaculars, but we don’t have to. We let other 
people make them for us. Like, 15 major airlines approve Renauld 
Spectaculars for in-flight pilot use. ■ Could be Renauld Spectac- 
ulars are worth even more than $15. Try on a pair and see. They're 
the greatest sunglasses in the world. 

Sunglass Spectaculars by 



With their profits they bought more 
steamboats. In 1901 Joshua Green, who 
had in the meantime married a girl from 
Mississippi, merged the La Conner Trad- 
ing and Transportation Company with 
the I’uget Sound Navigation Company, 
the largest steamship operator in the re- 
gion. and bceamc president of the new 
combine. This firm had steamboats that 
tied up at almost every fishing village, 
farm town and summer resort big 
enough to have a wharf. As purser, cap- 
tain. engineer, mate, pilot, deckhand 
or whatever other position was open. 
Green learned all that a waterfowler need- 
ed to know about the .T.(KX) heaulifiil 
square miles of Puget Sound. 

Banking never provided him with so 
many chances to observe the ways of 
birds. In 1927. white playing golf at the 
Seattle Golf Club, he heard that a sntall 
Seattle bank could be purchased for 
S2(X),0f)0. He bought it, and during his 
40 years as president (and now honor- 
ary chairman) of the People's National 
Hank of Washington its deposits have 
increased from S2.5 million to more than 
S292 million.and it is now the third larg- 
est commercial bank in Washington and 
the 151st largest in the nation. This rec- 
ord impresses him not at all. "Banking is 
cold." he said. "I love the waterfront. 
You know, the life on a ship is closer 
than any other working relationship there 
is. hverybody is your shipmate. Take that 
word. mate. Think what it means, First 
you have pla> mates. Then you have 
schoolmates. Then you have a helpmate. 
And on a ship you have shipmates, al- 
most as close to you as your playmates 
as a child. 

"But you don't have any bankmates. 
There's no such thing. I don't want to 
run down hanking, but banks are cold." 
He paused somewhat self-consciously, as 
if he had made an important discovery 
of a weakness in the capitalist system 
and it somewhat surprised him. So his 
mind turned again to the waterfront and 
waterfowl- a gallant and tireless figure 
trying to sum up what it was like to hunt 
for SO years on I’ugct Sound. He had 
finished his inscription to be placed on 
the fountain, which expressed something 
of his feeling, dedicated to the city and 
its waterfront 
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Suppose you get sick or hurt and can't work. 


Will your company group plan cover 
the full cost of your hospital room? 

Will it feed your family and pay the rent? 

You need cold, hard cash. 

Cash to help pay the hospital bills 
and keep your family going. 

Allstate “Sick Pay” 
is tax-free cash 
you can live on. 



AllstaU* “Sick Pay” is tax-fret* cash that comes 
in regularly its clockwork while you’re sick 
or hurt aiul can't work . . . even up to age <> 0 . 

This phui pays eash whether you're 
in or out of the hospital. 

Pays cash in athlUioK to any health or 
hospital expense insurance you have. 


(’tush you can spend any way you want to. 
.■\n(l your “Sick Pay" policy is guaranteed 
renewabU* to age 6.'3. 

Don’t wait. Talk to an Allstate Agent 
at an Allstate office — or at Sears, or 
he'll be glad to comi* to your home. 
Allstate Insurance Companies. 





You’re in good hands with Allstate"' 



IT’S BIGGER 
THAN BINGO 



H EY. LITTLE SUBURBAN HOUSEWIFE IN YOUR SNAZZY 
ST. MORITZ STRETCH PANTS. DON'T PAY ANY ATTENTION 
TO THAT BIG BRUISER BEHIND YOU SCRATCHING HIS 
BACK IMPATIENTLY-EVEN IF HE IS YOUR HUSBAND. 
THIS BOWLING PALACE WITH ITS DOZEN OR SO GLISTEN- 
ING LANES. ITS AUTOMATIC PINSPOTTERS AND ITS MAG- 
NIFIED SCORE SHEETS BELONGS TO YOU AS MUCH AS 
HIM. IN FACT. IT'S A PLACE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. THE 
REALLY COMPLETE 19B6 BOWLING ESTABLISHMENT IN- 
CLUDES A POCKET-SIZE GYM WITH STATIONARY BICY- 
CLES AND DELUXE SAUNAS. A SUPPLY SHOP THAT OF- 
FERS PASTEL BOWLING BALLS AND POLKA-DOT SLIPPERS 
AND. FOR TEEN-AGERS. SEVERAL POOL TABLES. A JUKE- 
BOX AND A SODA FOUNTAIN. SO BOWL AWAY. LITTLE 
LADY. WITH ALL THIS GOING ON. WHO NEEDS BINGO? 




IF YOUR BOWLING CLUB MEETS ON FRIDAY EVENING, IT'S 
WORTH IT. EVEN IF YOU MUST MISS' THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E." 


■ 
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so THE OLD FOLKS ARE USING ALL THE LANES - 
THAT DOESN’T MAKE (T ENDSVILLE. GO INTO THE 
POOLROOM AND PLAY A FEW GAMES OF EIGHT BALL. 


WHEN THE BABY IN THE GREEN PANTS PARADES 
UP TO THE LINE AND GIVES IT THE FANCY FOLLOW- 
THROUGH. WHO CARES WHERE THE BALL GOES? 
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NEVER SHOULD HAVE EATEN THAT SECOND BAR OF 
ROASTED PEANUTS. BUT MAYBE 10 MINUTES IN THE 
HEAT OF THE SAUNA WILL REDUCE THE DAMAGE- 
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HE MAKES A SPLASH 
WITH A RIPPLE 


Brad McKean glides through the water with such effortless grace that he 
hardly seems to be moving. He is, though, and fast, keeping ahead of 
other tigerish teen-agers in hot pursuit by COLES PHINIZY 


F i\c years ago. in ihc middle of a care- 
free day, lO-ycar-old Bradford Mc- 
Kean of Pitisburgh announced lo his 
parents that he had entered the three- 
quarlcr-mile cross-country run for sixth- 
graders at Shady Side Academy. 

“Mas it occurred to you.” his father. 
Edgar McKean, asked, “that you do not 
even know how to pace yourself?" 

“Yes." Brad McKean answered, “but 
some of the others do. so I w ill get ahead 
of them and try to stay there." 

Using this strategy. Brad McKean 
won. defeating what his mother now de- 
scribes as “a great, disorganized horde 
of boys." In the five years since his vic- 
tory in the thrcc-quarler-milc run. Mc- 
Kean has tilted at a variety of windmills, 
gathering a few scars and a trunkful of 
trophies. At 12 he was a Little League 
pitching standouttat 13. a two-way foot- 
baller and a basketball high-scorer. As a 
high school freshman last year he was a 
first-quintile scholar (with a low C in 
math). This year he is vice-president of 
his class and. although carrying quite an 
athletic load, he is still jumping nicely 
through the academic hoop, dragging 
his math behind him. 

Ordinarily a promising high school 
student-athlete like McKean docs not 
start hearing from college alumni and 
coaches until his junior or senior year. 
In McKean's case, the college sirens have 
not been able to contain themselves. 


if you want to know the admission re- 
quirements of the U.S. Naval Academy 
or the opportunities at the University 
of Michigan or what the future holds 
for Yale men. ask Brad McKean, for he 
has been getting lots of letters and free 
literature on such matters since the mid- 
dle of his freshman year. Versatile schol- 
ar that he is, McKean is being applied 
for by the colleges this early in his career 
because he is, first and foremost, a com- 
petitive swimmer. 

Understandably, a college basketball 
coach docs not get interested in a grow- 
ing high schooler until the lad is tall 
enough to hash his head on the lintel 
of a door. Similarly, the football hawks 
withhold judgment until a prospect has 
packed on most of his battle weight. 
A baseball scout, naturally enough, 
cannot afford to gel excited about a Lit- 
tle Leaguer who plays only six innings 
on shortened base paths. Indeed, there 
arc only two large sporting breeds today 
— Thoroughbred horses and age-group 
swimmers — that are allowed to work 
hard enough to show their class while 
they are still young and tender. Since 
there is no intercollegiate horse racing — 
and, for that matter, no horse able to 
clear the 1 .6 academic harrier set up for 
collegians — it is the age-group swimmer 
w ho gets first call from the colleges. 

Last year Swimmer McKean set 13 
national records in the 13-io-l4 age 
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TEEN-AGE SPLASHER eonlimifd 


it works 



group. In the four months since he 
turned 15. he has been swimming faster 
than anyone his age has before. He has 
already clocked well enough in three or 
four events to score against any pack of 
collegians. At 15. McKean is a spectac- 
ular. but not a perfect, swimming speci- 
men. His technique in the breaststroke, 
like his performance in math class, still 
needs improvement. His backstroke is 
satisfactory; his crawl stroke and but- 
terfly are beautiful to watch. In the craw I 
McKean seems to cheat his wa> through 
the water creating little furor while 
traveling fast. When he swims 100 yards 
in what looks like 51 seconds, by the 
cold hand of the stopwatch he actually 
docs under 49. 

Although McKean has only recently 
become a topic of general conversation 
around Pittsburgh, college coaches ev- 
ervwhere have been aware of him for 
quite a while. He made his first big 
splash in age-group swimming about 
three years ago. and his progress since 
has been duiifiilly noted by .Swiniminf: 
liorIJ. the aquatic monthly that serves, 
among other things, as talent scout for 
all the imptirtani institutions of higher 
swimming. At this very mt>ment. while 
Pittsburghers arc concentrating on the 
Pirates at Forbes 1-icld. here and there 
around the country swimming coaches 
are down on their knees giving thanks 
that Pittsburgher Brad McKean has 
passed up baseball this spring to con- 
eentraie on swimming. 

Fast year, as a freshman at .Shady 
Side. McKean won his varsity swimming 
letter and was rated an .Ml-.American in 
two events — accomplishments that arc 
unusual, considering that Shady Side 
does not have a swimming et>ach. a 
swimming team or a swimming pool. 
Because he attends a private school, Mc- 
Kean is ineligible for local high school 
cc’inpclition. He won his .Ml-American 
rating and varsity letter by traveling to 
Lawrenceville. N.J.. where he competed 
in the Fastern Interscholastic Swimming 
C hampionshfps as the sole member of a 
team that dews not evist. 

There are currently more than half a 
million age-group swimmers in the U.S. 
If McKean lived in one of the big swim- 
ming Strongholds, such as Greater Los 
.•\ngeles, the San f rancisco area or the 
Florida Gold t oast, his preeminence 
would be easy to e\plain -if you build a 
big enough pyramid out of the vibrant, 
willing bodies of inexhaustible youth 
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you arc bound to get quality at the top. 
As a I’itlsburgher. McKean is an enigma, 
an exotic product of an industrial, tech- 
nological city that hammers out swim- 
ming champions as often as it docs lau- 
reate poets. 

McKean's competitive career started 
eight years ago as a casual summertime 
alTair at a local country club. In the 
minds of the McKean parents. Su/anne 
and hdgar. a 25-yard race at the Pitis- 
biirgh Field Club was something 7-year- 
oid Brad would go for naturally, like 
playing ball or brawling or eating and 
sleeping. Brad couldn't have agreed w ith 
them less. Competing only because his 
older brother Ted did, in his first race 
Brad mounted the starting blisck weep- 
ing and placed second. The next sum- 
mer. while visiting in Las Cruces. N. 
.Mex.. the reluctant duckling won a 
swimming double, beating the best 8- 
year-i>ld country -clubbers of Las Cruces 
in an across-the-pool sprint f 12'/2 yards), 
and then coming back to take the Icnglh- 
of-the-pool swim (25 yards). Uithin 
two years McKean was the top blue- 
ribbon w inner on the Pittsburgh country - 
club circuit and was looking around, 
naturally enough, for bigger dragons. 

In the country-club meets there were 
boys who also swam in the .A.AL' age- 
group competitions, McKean usually 
beat any of them his age. but he was in 
awe of the boys because they spoke the 
exciting Jargon of .A.-XU-land. They wore 
sweat suits and used alien words like 
"split. flip turn" and "psyching." Oc- 
casionally they psyched McKean. When 
he was trying to stoke himself up emo- 
tionally before a grueling 25-yard race, 
an AACer would casually mention that 
25 yards was short. 4(K) yards would be 
more like it. or he would cluck sympa- 
thetically about how the sun could sap a 
man'senergy. (Toavoid being sun-sapped 
before one race. McKean hid so deep in 
the gloom under the stands that he did 
not hear the lirst call to the blocks.) 

In 196.^ a family friend. Charles Grif- 
fith. showed McKean how to get an 
A.AL' card and sent him on his way w ith 
a prophetic word. "Brad." he said, "you 
are now the lonely, unattached unknown 
in lane 6 that everyone worries about. " 
•At McKean's lirst .A.AU race— a 50-me- 
ler freestyle at Greensburg. Pa. that 
August - the officials did loss him into 
lane 6 of a heat as an untried bit of unat- 
tached rilfraff. A moment later a man 
jabbing a stopwatch in the stands bel- 
rnnllnu'<l 



Spalding gives you the professional edge. 



"With 2 woods, 

4 irons, a putter and this bag, 
you're set for a shot at the champ. 
Me. 

I'm a Spalding Air-Flite 
and I've been hit by the best. 

But this Spalding Johnny Palmer 
Tournament set knocks me out. Way out. 
If you’re smart enough 
to start with a set like this, 
more power to you." 
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on tennis’ finest 
doubles team 


They’re paired to politely destroy your opposition. Play the 
Centre (?ourt ball. Its long lasting, perma-white cover en- 
cases pressure-packed latent power that turns so-so shots 
into guided missiles! Swing the Centre Court racket. Feel 
how its preci.sion balanc’e whets your competitive edge! 
Join forces with these high-calibre partners wherever fine 
sporting goods are sold. 
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lowed in Mrs. McKean's ear. “Who was 
that boy swimming in lane 6?” 

“Thai's my child," said Mrs. McKean. 

"Well, lady," the stopwaichcr replied, 
“he just did 28.7." 

Mrs. McKean was quite flaitered ihat 
a stranger should lake such interest. Fur- 
ihcimorc. she thought it very kind of the 
olhcials to give a newcomer like Brad a 
center lane in the finals, which he won. 
Since Mrs. McKean seemed to be wan- 
dering around at the meet not quite 
comprehending the intricacy of the whole 
affair (and not even carrying a stop- 
watch). Mrs. Frank Slamar, an experi- 
enced swimming mother, asked politely, 
“Is this your first age-group meet?" 

“Yes." Mrs. McKean replied. 

■ ‘ Let me warn you." M rs. Slamar said. 
“Your life will never be the same again." 

Before the few remaining weeks of that 
summer were done, all the McKcans re- 
alized they had entered a dilTerent world. 
Spurred on by his first win. Brad Mc- 
Kean found another meet in a 55-yard 
pool in New Kensington. Pa. Accord- 
ing to the fact sheet for the meet, warm- 
up period began at 8 a.m.. so the Mc- 
Kcans rose with the sun in order to gel 
there on time. When they arrived prompt- 
ly at 8 on a cool September morning, the 
pool was empty. Its still, slick water 
stretched away for what looked like a 
quarter of a mile to the far end half hid- 
den in mist. “Ifthatis55yards." McKean 
said, aghast. “I am not swimming." 

Only one other car was on hand at 
that early hour, a station wagon with 
Delaware plates. The McKcans watched 
with fascination as the Delawareans un- 
loaded thermoses and other items of 
picnickery. along with some bedding 
and a full innerspring mattress. A small 
boy. wearing a sweat suit and double- 
wrapped in towels, straightway got on 
the mattress and lay there motionless, as 
if near death. 

“Wc had brought Brad to the meet 
in street clothes with nothing but swim 
trunks." Mrs. McKean relates. "That 
Delaware boy won the mile swim. We 
were very impressed." 

Despite his lack of bedding. McKean 
won the 110-yard freestyle for II- and 
12-year-olds. In the finals of the event, 
to the horror of the experts clocking him. 
he did the first 55 yards in 29 seconds, 
then, after dislodging a fool that he 
caught in the gutter white attempting a 
flip turn, he staggered home in 38 sec- 
onds. While this was an enthusiastic way 

ronilnued 
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How good 

is Ballantine’s Scotch? 
Ask any bartender. 




Triumph over traffic noise and wind... defeat summer heat and humidity... 



beat the dust and pollen... whip winter’s icy chill... 



IF YOU’RE A COMFORT FAN... EVERY SEASON’S GREAT 
DRIVING WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


You'll cheer for et'ery day of the year perature inside is always completely 
with GM four-season climate control. comfortable. And the conditioned air 

No matter what the weather, the tern- is healthful and refreshing because 

dirt, pollen and excess humidity are 
removed. You feel alert and fit . . . stay 
neat-looking, too. Get four-season 
climate control on your comfort team, 
and the whole family will be the winner 

• COMPRESSOR BT RRIOIDAIRE 


FOUR-SEASON 


the year around. See your Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadiltac 
dealer for a demonstration. 


zzz 


OlRRISOJV 

MCD7XDf=^s 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




TEEN-AOB SPLASHER roiillnurd 


to s\sim. it was very unscientillc. a con- 
dition that Mrs. Arthur (Vce) Toner Jr., 
a know Icdgcabic and incurable all-sports 
addict and Olympic ('ommitteewoman. 
was not about to tolerate. Tor several 
years she had been telling the McKeuns 
that Brad was an exceptional swimming 
gem who deserved polishing. At New 
Kensington. Mrs. Toner laid down the 
law: Brad .McKean should work imme- 
diately under someone like Coach Allan 
Rose at the Pittsburgh YMHA or give 
up the business. 

Neither Brad nor his parents doubted 
that she was right. Brad had been taught 
the fundamentals of ihecrawl and breast- 
stroke reasonably well at the Pittsburgh 
KieldClub. but everything else had come 
by observation, trial and error. Mis flip 
turn, largely self-taught, was a disaster. 
Instead of rolling with his leading arm, 
he dropped the opposite shoulder and 
brought his head — Lord knows how- - 
under the arm. The total effect was that 
of an orangutan tucking itself into a pre- 
natal ball. then, moments later, untuck- 
ing. “Before Brad went to YMH.A." 
Mrs. McKean recalls with a slight shud- 
der. “sw imming the backstroke he looked 
like two people paddling a canoc." 

The present working combination of 
Brad McKean and ^ ^1HA Coach Al 
Rose epitomizes a basic truth ofcompxjti- 
tive swimming: if the swimmer is willing 
and the coach able, miracles arc possible 
in any body of water, even in Pittsburgh's 
archaic YMIIA pool. .Al Rose is a soft- 
voiced young man w iih a nice eye for the 
subtleties of stroke and a capacity for 
combining /cal with patience. Mis pool 
has a gtmd deal less to offer. It is a shal- 
low. narrow 2.*i-yard chlorine pit of the 
laic Weissmuller period. In the winter 
the healing ducts suspended from the 
ceiling occasionally gasp and sigh, as if 
despairing at the impossible task of dry- 
ing out an atmosphere as constantly 
dank as a Central American swamp. A 
year or so ago a weight lifter on the floor 
above dropped his barbell, and .15 
square feet of ceiling fell into the pool. 
But the Y water is used hard, and that 
is the best criterion for judging the 
worth of any pool. 

Rose made believers of the McKcans. 
though they are by no means monotheis- 
tic about swimming. There arc still oth- 
er minor recreational gods around the 
■McKean hearth, notably. Art. Music. 
Light Conversation and .Serious Golf. 
The McKcans try to keep swimming in 
romtnuni 


THE EXCITING NEW IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 



Now Zenith 
harnesses the sun 
to power this 
revolutionary 
new solar radio! 


From advanced Zenith research comes the most re- 
markable radio under the sun! Its solar cells produce 
power from sunlight . . . power this solid-state radio 
stores in its rechargeable batteries to make it play 
indoors or out, night or day. Or plug it into the wall 
to play or recharge. Sec and hear the new Zenith 
.Vw»i Charuer. Model 555-G . . . now- at your Zenith 



New scieni'ftc method give* you o 

POWERFUL PHYSIQUE 

IN IfSS THAN 1 MINUTCS A DAY 

copacdy . . . o Iriie woolline, with Ihe new TENSO- 
tATOft./. Ihe KientiAc new melhod ol lsolon<. 
Itomelric Conirgclion developed by phyvIologitU 
of Ihe lomovt Mo« Planck Inililvio •» Weil Germony. 

Uied to Iroin Oly<np'-c othletei. TENSOIATOR 
ton multiply iliength for everyone— 20, <0, 50 

lengthy werkovti. TENSOIATOR guoienlcei poii- 
tive reiulii in o leriei of qvkk 7.>econd cxertliei 
that loke leit than 2 mlnuiei o doy in the home. 
TENSOIATOR eon olio coneenlrotc on foit itrength. 
emng of individual muiclei IgoKer'i wriiti, etc,). 

Sutceiiful reiulti guoronleed or your money 
bock In 10 doyi. Send lor FREE itluiiroted. itep- 
by-itep brochure thawing TENSOIATOR In oction. 

Theylo Corp., Depf. Sl-t, 509 FiFlh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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SHAMROCK 

" ■•."•uneu., imet 

* '“kU'iiHJi hand. In many dramatic color*, 
l. XL- $14 •DuPonl'jBeg.T.M. 

Sweaters of 

ORION if REiERE 

Sportkwtar by Reme, Inc.. Wgkefieid, Massachuietf* 
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TEEN-AGE SPLASHER rommu-d 



the finest 
courses 
feeture 
Cushmsn 

When you buy golf 
cars for your course, 
look at Cushman. 

Cushman oRers eight 
exciting models to 
choose from — electric 
or gasoline power, 
easy-to-handle automotive or tiller bar 
steering, three whwlsor four, ruggedly 
slylt'd (ilHTglass or steel bodies and a 
long list of extras at no extra cost. 

Stop by your Cushman Golf Car Dis* 
trihulor and take a short test spin m a 
('ushman Golf Car. Di.scover why 
Cushman is Numln-r 1 in .America. 
Numl>er 1 in depcmdahility. In sta- 
bility In style. And in smooth riding 
comfort. 

FREE! Golf Travel Folder 

Full color travel folder featuring 20 wonderfu 
resort courses How many of inese fine course 
have you played' Send for your tree copy today 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 

N ;-Ui -I I ...,..;.- NeO'asli 
AO 'O' Oijiosard Ma'c^e Corp. 

Pteaw Send W« four Free Coll Travel Folder. 



perspective, and this is not easy, for 
Eirad Mckean is now a marked man, 
a performer from whom many people 
perhaps expect too much. .Already 
friends and strangers are asking the Mc- 
Kean parents if Brad is going to the 
Olympics in Mexico, as if the 1961^ 
Games were some kind of tour arranged 
by the local Kiwunis Club. This sort 
of Olympic predestination is burden 
enough for a 15-year-old competitor still 
trying to make his way. In addition. Me- 
K can now sw ims w hh the ghost of i My m- 
pie Champion Don Schollander for a 
rival. Since Olympian .Schollander is still 
\er> aiixe and still kicking a body length 
or more in front of McKean, this is a 
peculiar situation that bears explaining. 

At the start of his career McKean was 
lucky to get fourth-paragraph mention 
in newspaper accounts of swimming 
meets. But he soon became such a con- 
sistent winner that after a couple of years 
of it the newspapers were almost stifling 
a yawn whenever they headlined a story 
lURtt MOKfc MARK.S FOR MCKfAS. 
Then u year and a half ago a bright 
Shady Side .Academy boy named Al 
Banes came up with an angle to enliven 
the monotony of McKean’s winning. In 
(he Slmc/x Side AVu s .At Banes reported 
that, in setting u district age-group record 
in the lOO-yard freestyle. McKean had 
come within .6 second of the national 
record held by Oon Schollander. With 
that, the imp was out of the box. The 



McKEAN'S STIFFEST RIVAL IS THE CLOCK 


working press, in Pittsburgh and afar, 
was soon comparing each new record by 
McKean with what Schollander had 
done at the same age. 

In si>me accounts it almost seemed 
that Schollander was in the pool racing 
against McKean. The llii>ii>hurt> tPa.) 
Puirim-.W’ws rcpi'rtcd excitedly. "The 
western Pennsylvania swimmer, un- 
daunted by Don Schollandcr’s Olympic 
form. bri>ke the four-gold-medal win- 
ner's age-group record in the lOO-yard 
freestyle with a 50.0." The Cluirlouc 
(N.C. ) .Vcifv saw Brad McKean as a 
new giant on the earth. Noting that Mc- 
Kean was also an undefeated pitcher 
(which he was not) and in the top 1', 
of his class (where he has never been), 
the .Wiw declared. "It is hard to helieve 
a 14-year-old superman exists, but if 
anyone qualifies, it should be Brad Mc- 
Kean." 

By contrast, the KvamvUh ( I nd. ) /Ve.v.v 
saw lA-ycar-old McKean not as a giant, 
but as a plucky tot challenging a god on 
Olympus. .Although at the lime McKean 
was nearly 5 feet 1 1 inches tall and built 
solidly enough to walk through a closed 
door, the reported, ‘T.ittle Brad 

McKean of Pittsburgh, the tyke who set 
the swimming world aglow last week by 
shattering some of Don Schollander’s 
old age-group records, awoke the folks 
who braved alternating rain and heat at 
Hartkc Pool Saturday with two more 
sizzling national marks." 

When his age-group times are com- 
pared with Sehollander's in his presence. 
McKean sayssimply. "Ifyou want a real 
comparison, compare the times Sehol- 
lander is swimming now with the times 
I am swimming now." McKean has been 
at the game long enough to know that 
today's records are tomorrow's medioc- 
rity. In the clutter of his possessions 
there is one press clipping that will not 
let him forget it. From an Ohio paper, it 
tells of a 13-year-old. 6-foot I -inch Cin- 
cinnati high school freshman. Steve Car- 
ey (an .A student), who set a national 
age-group record of 22.7 seconds for 
50 yards. By \say of adding luster to 
Carey's feat, the report goes on to say 
that the record was formerly held by the 
Pittsburgh whiz. Brad McKean. 

"I'll have to worry about Carey if I 
ever swim against him." McKean says. 
Thus, carry ing the ih ssts of all rivals as 
lightly as possible, at age 15 Brad Mc- 
Kean swims on. still in pursuit and al- 
ready pursued. shd 
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Gentlemen: 


I understand you offer a lower rate on new life insurance to 
people who haven't had a cigarette in at least a year. Not be- 
cause you're crusaders, but simply because you feel non-smokers 
make better life insurance risks. Please send me a free folder 
explaining your low cost Non-Smoker Policy- 

Name 

Address. — . . 

City Slate_ ZipCode 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA^sM^ 

Stale Mutual Life Asjurantu Company of America. 
Worcester, .Massat husette. Founded in 1844. Life-Health Croup. 



PEOPLE 


Thai old UCLA halfback, 25 
years away from the game, linal- 
ly got back lo fwlball when 
Jackie Mobinson daurdicssiy be* 
came general manager of the 
Brm>klyn Dwlgers the newest 
franchise in the professional 
Coniinenial League. Backed by 
Tea Merchant Jerry Jacobs. 
GriK-er Harold Toppel and eight 
other businessmen. Robinstm 
has plenty of money but so far 
1) no players, 2) no coach and 
.^) no place lo play. Apparent- 
ly undismayed by such deticicn- 
cics. Robinson scheduleii an 
August exhibition game with 
the league's Orlando Panthers. 
Says Jackie bullishly: "We are 
going to play M'mc interesting 
football." 


"The baby will be taught to 
swim as st)on as possible, but 
we'll have to wait and see abtutl 
compelilise swimming." Aus- 
tralia's Dawn Krascr Ware 
promised last summer when she 
announced she was expecting 
her first child. Mum was as goinl 
as her word; Daughter Dawn 
l-orraine got her first dunking 
in a Sydney ptnil when she was 
one month old. and at 3 months 
{bfhw) is learning the Aus- 
tralian crawl afloat as ashore. 


But Dawn herself, though still 
the best woman swimmer in 
the world, is beached by a 10- 
ycar suspension for cavorting 
in the Palace moat. etc. during 
the Tokyo Olympics, and is cur- 
rently making plans to become 
a professional coach. 

Being duly satisfied with the SHt 
million recreation area provided 
their team by the city of Atlanta. 
Braves Board Chairman Bill 
ibirtholomay and General Man- 
ager John J. McHale turned 
thoughts to the teeming slums 
that all but encircle the magnif- 
icent new stadium. The Braves, 
therefore, have now established 
a Goixi Neighbor Program 
which will provide funds for the 
improvement of rundown neigh- 
borhood playgrounds and for 
the development of others. As a 
bonus, the team has promised 
the off-duty services of Hank 
Aaron, Billy O'Dell and a do7cn 
other Braves to conduct play- 
ground clinics. 

For F.ngland's showmen peers, 
who have opened ihcir ancestral 
homes to the prying public to 
stay solvent, the competitive 
edge for the auxiliary attraction 
has become the ignoble preoc- 



cupation. Lord Montagu's an- 
titiue car and motorcycle mu- 
seum is rivaled in the people's 
affection, for example, by the 
Marquess of Bath's 50 lions, 
which prowl the premises of 
Longleut (a pound, please, and 
I watch your step). Now, for the 
more seemly cause of a church 
benctii, I.ord Brasscy. second 
Baron of Apethorpe, has inau- 
gurated F.uropc's first hover- | 
craft derby over the lands and 
I waters of his 26-acre park. Only 
single-seater amateur jobs will 
be admitted, says His Lordship, 
explaining the peculiar business 
in which the air-cushioncd vehi- 
1 cles skim inches above the sur- 
face. And while speed won't be 
important, crashing into a fence 
or a bale of hay w ill cost points. 

Give me the simple life in La- 
irobc. Fa., said Winnie PalmiT. 
reflecting on the virtues of small- 
town ways for big-time golfers 
like her husbiind. “It's this kind 
of town: Once when Arnold was 
in a bad slump." said Winnie, 
"he came out of it by winning 
the Thunderbird tournament 
while suffering from an ab- 
scessed tooth- When he got 
home, full of victory, the first 
neighbor he met didn't even 
mention the win. All he said was, 

I 'Hiya, Arnic.how'sthctooth?' " 

Having just addressed a Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes con- 
ference one day last summer. 
Billy (irahain seized the mo- 
ment lo tell Daughter Anne 
Morrow there was one fellow in 
particular he wanted her to meet. 
Billy's mulch struck lire, and 
come September Anne will mar- 
ry Danny Lot?, a member of 
North Carolina's 1957 cham- 
pionship buskclbull team. Mean- 
while, Danny has been recruited 
to help Dr. Graham put on the 
upcoming Great London Cru- 
sade. His assignment; attract as 
many British athletes as possi- 
ble to the revival meetings. 

Are the Cowboys an asset to 
Dallus’ Owner Clint Murrhi- 
son Jr. thought maybe he had 
the answer. According to reliable 
figures, he told the town's ad- 
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vertising club, "Cowboy games 
were seen on TV last year by 
86 million individuals and had 
a total rating of 173 milUun 
viewers. The word ‘Dallas' was 
used 1 14 times per garrw. or 
heard 19 billion times in all." 
When the team signed Halfback 
Bob Hayes last spring, said 
Murchison, "the word ‘Dallas' 
appeared 191 million times in 
foreign papers and 41 .700.000.- 
OOOilmcs in U.S. papers." It was 
the kind of information only a 
Texan could love. 

By car, canoe and on foot, and 
heedless of the showers, Mary 
Hemingway explored the zigs 
and zags of the East Fork of the 
Little Miami River (JWok). all 
the while deploring plans of 
Army engineers to build a dum 
across it some 20 miles cast of 
Cincinnati. Rather, said she. the 
whole area should be set aside 
as a state or national park for 
the benefit of the millions living 
within easy reach. "Here is a riv- 
er virtually unpolluted, serene 
and huuntingly beautiful, flow- 
ing through a delightful valley 
which has retainetl the charm- 
ing character that marked it 
lOO years ago." In a word, said 
Mary, "a miracle." 





Grand Prix. On the surface, a luxury car. Rich bucket 
seats, glistening center console, warm walnut trim, dual- 
speed wipers with washers to dear the way ahead, And 
then you twist this little key. and 389 cubic inches of 
V-8 and a formidable Wide-Track suspension come into 
play— to an extent that makes you realize, very suddenly, 


what all the pavement Is out there for. And what Ihe other 
luxury cars are still missing, You may not use Grand Prix’s 
hidden talents every day. But isn't it nice to know you've 
got them? In case you might want to deal with something 
in a hurry sometime, A road, for instance, 

GRAND PRIX BY PONTIAC 



bridge/ Charles Goren 


Choked by the smother play 


J^espiie ihc frequency ^^i^h which ihc 
occurrence is reponed in ihc prcNs. 
the odds are ihai a hand in which each 
player conics up with a complete 1 .1-card 
suit will happen once in 2.215.197.406. 
S95.166.16}<.10l.559.9y9 deals- a nvmv 
hcr so large that bridge players with 
the masinium exposure to the game 
know they will never see one even if 
ihey spend every day at the C avendish 
Club from now until 2066. 'icl tour- 
nament players did sec a real oddity turn 
up during the Spring Nationals in Louis- 
ville. It would seem at first glance to 
be far less exciting than a perfect hand, 
yet I would venture to say that the odds 
on the combination of circumstances 


it entailed would be at least as great. 

Nobody but nobody these days plays 
a hand in a contract of one club. In 
many social games a hand on which no- 
bi dy bids higher than one of anything 
is often thrown in a practice that is 
not legal, of course, but dees enliven 
the game. In a tournament the chance 
that everybody will pass your one-club 
opening is shaved to a microscopic fig- 
ure because your right-hand opponent is 
very imlikely to sell out to such a bid. 

What happened in the Nfen's Team 
event in Louisville was a combination 
of a one-club contract with the rarest 
coup in bridge, one so rare that for many 
years it was known only as a problem 


hand and no one had actually seen it 
at the table. It is called a smother play 
and involves the strange situation in 
which a player with a seemingly sure 
trump trick is unahic to make it good. 
This freakish set of circumstances iic- 
curred in the hand at right. 

South. Paul Portnoy of St. Louis, 
opened with a slightly irregular one club. 
The book bid is one heart. Many play- 
ers who detest opening four-card niajoPN 
would bid one diamond. One no trump 
— an underbid— is worth a thought hut 
might cause trouble in ditfcrent circum- 
stances. Not a few experts would prefer 
the club call since it gives partner the 
cheapest opponumiy to bid and is the 
least likely bid to he passed out. Like- 
wise. not a few players holding the North 
hand would have given a courtesy dia- 
mond response, even though North is in- 
deed a point shy of the usual require- 
ments. In this ease, however. North 
passed, liasl must have paused for a 
moment, hut he simply had i<K> little to 
risk a vulnerable reopening bid. So one 



AwaiiaDie m Cologne for N^n. A‘ter Snave Ldion. Gih Sets. 
From OkJ SpKte . world's most popular alter snave lotion. 


with OLD SPICE LIME 


Both sides SOUTH 

vulnerable 4 ^ in i 
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club was the coniract. and West opened 
the 7 of diamonds. 

Declarer won the first trick with dum- 
my's diamond queen in order to finesse 
the queen of hearts. This lost to West's 
king, an^i West continued with a dia- 
mond. South won. cashed his ace of 
hearts and trumped a heart in dummy. 
A low spade to South's queen was taken 
by West's ace. and West got out with 
a spade, won in dummy with the king. 
Declarer trumped dumm>'s remaining 
spade and led his fourth heart. tr> ing for 
another ruff in dummy. However. West 
ruffed with the queen of clubs. West got 
out with a trump, won by F asl'sace. and 
l-iast returned a third diamond, rutfed by 
West. The situation is shown below. 

Obviously. I asl's 10 of irumps was 
a trick because South's king was blank. 

Hut it was West's 
lead and he was 
caught in a smoth- 
er coup. West had 
to lead a spade. 
J ' North rulTed with 

« the X. and Last's 

4 10 3 "sure" trump trick 

vanished. If Last 
overrufTed. South 
would top the 10 
with the king and North's ^ would svin 
the last trick. If Last undcrnilfcd. South 
would discard the (i of diamonds and 
win the last trick with the king of clubs. 

Helped by this play, declarer made an 
ovenrick. scoring a plus of W points in- 
stead of only 70. but still lost the board 
at the other table two no trump was made, 
scoring 120. The freak hands and the 
slams will continue to gel the headlines, 
bm for my choice, this deal, played at the 
lowest contract in the game, is every bit 
as interesting and as rare. eno 
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We don’t build 
a 100,000 mile tire 



...yet 


100.000 mile passenger tires are still to come. 

But the time is closer than you might imagine. 

Remarkable improvements are being made in 
tires and right in the vanguard is Dayton. Our 
new Dayton Thorobred Blue Ribbon, for 
example, is a true masterpiece. Check it out on 
long mileage, skid resistance, brute strength 
and beauty and you’ll find no tire built out- 
performs it. We're not promising 100,000 mile 
life today . . . just the absolute top in 1966 
quality at low competitive prices. See one of 
our Dayton dealers soon! 

Dayton Thorobied Tires 



THE DAYTON TIRE « RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO 45401 



TRACK & FIELD /Jack Tobin 



Guaranteed 
to shave 
aseloseas a 
blade or your 
money baek! 


Daring? You bel! But we can give 
this guarantee because of our new ex- 
clusive Micro-Thin shaving screen... 
the world’s thinnest. Sets up whiskers 
and then cuts them down - gets to 
their base like a blade does. Cuts more 
beard per stroke than any other 
shaver, 36-blade stainless-steel cut- 
ters shear away behind the screen for 
the fastest action ever. Big "Super- 
Trim” clippers groom sideburns, col- 
lar zone, moustache. Power cleans 
itself, too. Try a Ronson "400". And 
remember, if it doesn't shave you as 
close as a blade, you get your money 
back. 



(jpoNsor^ 

Ronson Corporalion. Woodb'idge. N. J. 
Also ovailoble in Canada 


If at first you don ’t succeed 
try 33 more times 

Not ortce in years of trying had UCLA beaten its crosstown rival, USC, 
in a dual meet. But Saturday the deprived Bruins finalty got revenge 


S ince the Dodger', and Ciianis left 
New York, tlic greatest intra-eil> 
rivalry in sports has been I ( 1 A %s, 
liSC. I ach of these Los .Angeles schools 
reaps a harvest of sun-hron/edC'alifornia 
athletes. L^aeh stho«>l adds stars front as 
far away as New Zealand and Sweden, 
hach routinely wins national champi- 
onships (I'SC has won more than -M) in 
si.s sports), .And. csccpi that it would end 
all the delightful annual bloodletting, 
each school would love to do a (. artha- 
ginian leveling job on the other's cam- 
pus. Southern C‘al is the big privaleschool 
downtown with S6 years of tradition. 
UCL.A is the big public school on the 
newer, more fashionable west side, with 
the iipsturi notion, often repeated, that 
“this is our town." The Bruins' town it 
was last winter. They upset the Trojan 
football team to earn the Rose Bowl bid 
and won easily in basketball. 

Then eanie spring, the loud spring, 
when the I'SC athletic department tra- 
ditionally adds two or three N(. A A title 
trophies to the hibber Metioe clutter of 
Its closets, in track and (ield, for instance. 
L St had won .^3 dual meets in a row 
over Lt L.-\. The I rojans seldom even 
were threatened, and as recently as 1950 
they won by 109 points. But Iasi Satur- 
day all that was changed, and sudden- 
ly the L SC spring was silent. L’C 1 A 
won 11 of 17 events on the hot. windy 
floor of the t oliseum and beat the Tro- 
jans in track for the lir>-t lime in history 
Xb-59. The college football and basket- 
ball champion of l.os .-kiigclcs was now 
cock of a new walk. 

The win was no upset. The track nuts, 
w ho abound in L. A., knew I t L.A Coach 
Jim Bush was stocked to the silo roof 
with talented performers, among them 
seven tine athletes from alien shores. t)nc 


local spori'W l iter, a Tiojan grad, doped 
out the meet and missed the linut score 
by just one pinnt. But I 'St had a dope- 
sheet of its own that showed how it 
could win ly iZ. ITT. A had superior 
marks, a Iroian claimed, only l-ieeause 
CSC had had to contend with a cold 
wind at Stanford, rain and fog at t al and 
low temperatures at SVashington. 

"They may have had bad conditions." 
said Bush, 'bul we had to run against a 
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strong wind in San Diego, too. and all 
my distance runners did a great job. 

"UCI-A won its first Rose Bowl foot* 
ball game this year, and if we can beat 
the Trojans it w ill be another major first 
in UCI.A history. It will be like the 
1 akers beating the Celtics. The first time 
we were good enough to meet USC in 
track was 1934. We were young then, 
and we stayed young a long time. We 
arc grown up now. and we should win. 
The boys promised me a victory as a wed- 
ding present.” Bush got married the pre- 
\ious Sunday to <irela Noyes. 

UCLA started olT well with (ierman 
Traugott Glocckler's first in the shotpul, 
but the Trojans led by one point a couple 
of events later, after Greg Heet. a 19- 
\car-old sophomore, won the high jump 
at 6 feel I0'4. The first big USC disap- 
pointment came in the 440-yard relay. 
Many cNpeiis had predicted a Trojan 
triumph, and Dwight Middleton. USC's 
tine anchor man, openly agreed. But Bob 
iTcy. who later won the 440 in the meet- 
record time of 46.5, picked up ground 
against USCs Hutch Gibb on the sec- 
ond leg. Roger WoKT. running third for 


USC, stumbled while taking the baton, 
and that seemed to destroy his rhythm. 
Norm Jackson, hampered by a muscle 
pull for 10 days, fortunately had a nice 
lead on Middleton. He held most of it 
to win by eight yards for UCLA. 

Coach Bush, who at 39 looks young 
enough to be wearing UCLA light blue 
himself, was elated, but he still paced 
nervously un and down the infield, pull- 
ing his fingcTs. USC Coach Vern Wolfe, 
an old married man, took things more 
calmly, shading his face with a beige 
straw hat and quietly chatting with his 
athletes, whose dark, wine-red sweats 
seemed to blend perfectly with their 
gloomy expressions, 

Middleton, who had won the 100, 
and Half Milcr Dennis Carr did not let 
Wolfe down in their specialties, but 
even when they were winning they and 
the rest of ihc Trojans looked sad and 
resigned. In the 220 UCLA’s Tom Jones 
and Bob Krey had recorded better times, 
bul when Middleton, surprisingly, 
caught Jones from behind at the tape, 
he gave forih with no smiles, no waves. 
Carr trailed listlessly in the X80 but 

< ontiiiued 
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You do if you're 
interested in giving your car's 
engine The Finest protection. 

Super-Royai Triton 
is the amazing purple motor oil 
that cleans as it lubricates. 

It's so good it exceeds alt car 
manufacturers' oil 
recommendations. You can 
depend on Super-Royal Triton 
when the going is hot, 
cold, high speed and stop-and-go. 

AsK for H wherever your 
car is serviced. 



UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CAUFORNIA 
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Will these 

wooly 

Britishers 

shrink 

in the 

heat 

of 

dryers? 


clenched his teeth on the backstretch 
and beat UCLA's Dennis Breckow. 
seemingly out of sheer desperation, 

Most of the rest was UCLA. Left- 
handed Marc Savage won the pole vault. 
Defending NCAA champion Bill I'os- 
dick. who had vowed "to vault if it kills 
me." had to scratch after a few warmup 
swings. A tendon in his left knee, in- 
jured a month ago, was too painful. 
Paul Kerry, USC's NCAA high-hurdles 
champion, looked more pitiful than any- 
body. With his right heel still bruised 
and swollen from a fall the previous 
week, he grimaced fiercely while fighting 
his way over the 1 20 highs. UCLA's Ron 
Copeland, a romping 6-foot-4 giant, 
bolted past him on the outside w ith con- 
trasting case. Bush can enter Copeland 
in any race between 220 and 440 and ex- 
pect him to win. Against Arizona State, 
Copeland ran the hurdles. 220 and an- 
chored the 440 and mile relays. Only in 
the 220 was he forced to settle for second 
place in that meet. 

UCLA swept the javelin, as expected, 
and Bruin Doug Olmstead won the tri- 
ple jump as Jamaican Mahoney Samuels 
of use was forced out by a two-week- 
old injury after his second jump. 

UCLA probably could have made the 
score more impressive had Bush decided 
to have his superb distance runner. Bob 
Day. go in both the mile and two^ile. 
Rut Day. tired after examinations, ran 
only the mile, winning easily in the meet- 
record lime of 4:00.2. GeolT Pync. a psy- 
chology major from New Zealand, won 
the two-mile, but the best example of 
UCLA's determination was Cieorgc Hu- 
saruk, a scrawny sophomore who hung 
onto Pyne's heels to give the Bruins 


a one-two. As an exhausted Husaruk 
held his stomach, the public-address an- 
nouncer hailed UCLA as the winner of 
the meet. A dozen teammates lifted him 
to their shoulders. Others lifted Bush and 
Assistant Coach Ken Shannon for tri- 
umphant rides across the field to shake 
hands with Wolfe. 

Even the meet-ending mile relay, 
which had figured to be exciting, was a 
sad affair for USC. Troy's Roger Wolff 
managed to slay ahead of Bob Frey on 
the opening lap. That was promising. 
His pass to Hutch Gibb was fast and 
perfect. Maybe the Trojans could finish 
the dismal day on a winning note. Then, 
on the backstretch, Gibb, still leading, 
pressed a hand to his thigh and pulled to 
the side. The spectators were on their 
way to the exits w hen Copeland, running 
anchor, trotted to the tape. 

Vern Wolfe did not cry. "Last year we 
lost two dual meets," he said, "yet we 
stole the NCAA championships. Don't 
count us out." And there was sweeter 
solace. In the concurrent meet his fresh- 
men beat UCLA by 48 points. Paul VN'it- 
son pole-vaulted 17 feet I inch to be- 
come the fifth man in the world to clear 
17. and Jamaican Lennox Miller set a 
school record with a 20.6 in the 220. 

But Saturday was ihis season, and tite 
nicest wedding present of the year be- 
longed to Jim Bush. "We won it," he 
said, "but USC didn't collapse." He was 
no longer nervous as he climbed into the 
bus that took the Bruins to a victory 
parly in W'estwood. "This makes us the 
top track team in the country he added 
proudly. He was right. .-Nnd just what 
would you expect from the emperor of 
all Los Angeles? end 


Never. You can tell by the 
Red Toe Stripe.* If’$ the mark of the un- 
shrinkables- Jockey Thorobred* English Wool 
Hose. The patented English process (a Jockey 
exclusive) makes them so machine washable and 
dryable-you gel this guarantee: a new pair free 
if they shrink out of size. In anklet and over-the- 
calf styles. $2. A gentleman’s hosiery. 


Did Wclliii{ton 
shrink at 
the beat of 
Waterloo? 
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if Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what’s it doing in a whiskey sour? 


LIMEJUICI 


The gimlet recipe is oq every Rose’s Lime Juice bottle. Dis- 
played proudly, like a family crest. One pan Rose’s to 4 or 9 
pans gin or vodka. Beautifully stated. 

Yet, we understand a goodly number are using our Rose's 
in their whiskey sours. Why? 

Is it because they feel there is no lime juice like Rose's? 
Anywhere? They are quite right. 

Rose's is made of limes grown in Dominica, a lush, tropical 
West Indian island. These are tropical yellow limes. Superbly 
tan-sweet. Not too sour like untropical green limes. Not too 
sweet like ordinary bottled lime. Bmer. Much. 

It has been said that Rose’s adds a calypso beat to a drink. 
Play some in a whiskey sour: 4 parts whiskey (or scotch), 1 
pan Rose’s. Shake with ice. Strain. Pour. 




GYMNASTics//ye/'/77a/7 Weiskopf 


Now you can’t, now you can 


For a long time America's best gymnasts did not know whether 
they were eligible for the U.S. meet or not. They were, luckily 


I I was a year ago ihat the Phillips 
Petroleum Company of Bartlesville. 
Okla. put in a bid to sponsor the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union g>mnastics champi- 
onships. This seemed the patriotic thing 
to do. The fact that the year happened to 
be 1966 was merely a coincidence, or so 
say the number-conscious people at Phil- 
lips 66, Believe what you like, but if there 
was any chicanery in the souls of the 
down-home Oklahomans— who guaran- 
teed expenses for the meet and therefore 
guaranteed themselves a loss of inorc 
than a few dollars— it was pure innocence 
compared with the disgraceful politick- 


ing that preceded the championships. 
Bartians. as the natives call themselves, 
were really taken by the "a-jile'* kids. 
The kids were taken even worse by the 
ollicials who govern their sport. 

The trouble, w hich was as far removed 
from parallel bars and balance beams 
as colonels arc from corporals, began 
four weeks ago at the United States 
Gymnastics I cderation championships 
at the Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs. Colo. The meet was fine, but the 
real competition came afterward when 
the officers of the AAU took on the offi- 
cers of the Federation in a tug-of-war 


over the prostrate forms of the enlisted 
athletes. Rumors had been circulating 
among the would-be entrants that they 
could be banned by the AAU for taking 
part in the meet but assured by older 
and wiser heads that there had been a 
Senate resolution calling for "an imme- 
diate and general amnesty" between the 
AAU and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic AssiKiation (partners in the feud 
with the Federation) they decided to 
give it a tumble anyway. 

Within a week some 20 men had been 
notified by the AAU that they were in- 
eligible for the A A U championships and. 
hence, any chance to qualify for the 
team that would represent the U.S. in 
the World Games in Dortmund, Cier- 
many next September. That the girls who 
participated in the championships were 
no! punished was merely in keeping with 
(he inconsistencies that have confused so 
many other amateur athletes, and not 
only gymnasts, in recent years. 

Perhaps the most confused athlete last 
week was Lieut. Greg Weiss, a former 
national champion from Penn State who 
is currently in the Air Force. 

coniinu^ 


add a new dimension to your 
boating or camping fun. . . with 

AQUANAUT 

the floating air station that delivers 
$2.50 worth of air for 15C worth of fuel 

Now you can dive for pennies — literally — free of tanks 
and regulators and mouthpiece, and all the nuisance 
and recurring expense of refilling scuba tanks. 

In its place you wear a comfortable face mask and 
shoulder straps, connected by 25 feet of light plastic hose 
to your floating air station. It skims along on the 
surface, guarding you with float and diving flag. 

The Aquanaut is made to order for beginners. It lets you 
breathe easily and naturally — the way you do on the 
surface. And two can dive as cheaply as one. 

Just 21 inches in diameter with float deflated (the 
Aquanaut inflates itself) — it tucks away in car trunk or 
boat — and runsfor45 minutes on IStf worth of outboard fuel. 
See the Aquanaut at your Evinrude dealer {listed in the 
Yellow Pages). Catalog free. Write Evinrude Motors, 

4407 North 27th Street. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 

EVINRUDE 

first In fsay outboards 
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Lucite^ 
turns you 



There’s a house paint that'll stand between 
you and frequent repainting, turn you loose to 
enjoy life. 

Du Pont LuCiTE® House Paint. 

So long as a paint holds its fresh, clean look, 
you don't have to repaint. Lucite has been proven 
to resist fading as well as blistering, peeling and 
chalking far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

What’s more. Lucite flows on easily. And it'll 
dry to a hard, low-sheen finish in less than an hour. 

No solvents or thinners or turpentine with 


Du Pont Lucite. You wash hands and brushes 
clean with just soap and water. 

Use the house paint that lets you finish sooner, 
and paint less often, too— the house paint that 
gives you extra free time to do the things you 
really want to do. 

Let Lucite turn you loose. 

cfpJHi) 

Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 





GYMNASTICS nnilm/ed 


“Two years ago." Weiss said, “when I 
could get no reply from the AAU, I at- 
tended a Federation clinic in Tucson. As 
a result I was not allowed by the AAU 
to go to the Nationals or on the trip to 
Furopc or to compete in the North 
Americans, even though I was the de- 
fending champion. 

"Then one day out of nowhere I got 
a call from Colonel Hull [Colonel Don- 
ald F. Mull, executive director of the 
AAU]. Me said. ‘How would you like to 
compete in the Little Olympics in Mexi- 
co City?’ All of a sudden I'm acceptable. 
Then comes the Fcdcratit)n meet, and 
I'm blacklisted again." 

Just two days before the AAU cham- 
pionships the live-man panel apprvinted 
last December by Vicc-I’rcsidcnt Hubert 
Humphrey lo mediate the dispute be- 
tween the organizations governing ama- 
teur sports ruled that all but two of the 
gymnasts who had been declared ineligi- 
ble were, forthwith, persona graia. Weiss 
was not, nor was fellow Olympian Rusty 
Mitchell, who went into coaching. 


The new charge against Weiss was that 
he had misbehaved in Kobe. Japan after 
the 1964 Olympics. “I know there was 
some sort of trouble in Kobe,” Weiss 
says, “but I couldn't have been involved 
because I was home in the States at that 
time.” With a defen-se like that, it was 
hard to continue the ban on Weiss. Again 
he was cleared for duty. 

The meet began in an atmosphere that 
only a secret agent working both sides 
ofthc street could appreciate. "You have 
to be careful who you talk lo," one 
athlete said. "If I talk with a friend from 
the Federation, I have to be careful that 
no one from the AAU thinks I'm getting 
too chummy with the other people. If I 
see a friend from the AAU. 1 have to be 
careful about the Federation crowd. It's 
silly." 

Happily, the good sense of the ath- 
letes prevailed over any conspiratorial 
thoughts they might have entertained. 
They and their coaches decided to live it 
up for a change. “This is supposed to be 
the most important meet of the year, but 


we just can't lake it seriously." said one 
coach, “We've decided to have a good 
time and the heck with the politics." 

Even defending champion Makolo Sa- 
kamoto was caught up in the relaxed at- 
mosphere. “I'm not trying hard enough, 
and that's badness." said the 5-foot 2- 
inch. 115-pound freshman from USC. 
Despite efforts to bear down. Makoto 
often found himself swapping talcs and 
small talk with his brother Tadashi. who 
had Hown in from Fort Sill. Okla., and 
with other contestants. 

In the end, Makoto got keyed up 
enough to win his fourth straight all- 
round title, beating out Steve Cohen of 
Fenn State by 2.5 points. The women's 
competition was still closer. Linda Mc- 
theny of Tuscola, 111. defeated Marie 
Walther of Kent State by .068 of a point. 

So how did the Haitians react to all 
this? They stayed right through the finals 
that did not end until 12:15 Sunday 
morning, and now they hope Phillips 66 
wins the Olympic Trials for them, even 
if they arc in 1968. end 
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The new look in Foot-Joy golf shoes for men is Color! 

Embodying all the elegance of the classic shield tip, these handsome new Fool-Joy golf shoes are accented by 

striking color combinations that add a note of tasteful splendor to your game. Crafted wilh the skill and care befitting 

footwear which carries the Fool-Joy name, they are so wonderfully light, supple and com- | 

forlable you hardly know you have them on. In black grain and cordovan, white arid green H/ 1^ 

patent leather, white and red patent leather, white and black patent leather. S42.50 at 

your golf professional's and better shops. Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Mass, 02402 cho.ee of Onmp.onj 


Triumph at 
Sebring '66 

Triumph TR-4A finishes 1,2,3— sweeps GT Class 10! 

Also wins the Pepsi-Cola Trophy for best team performance! 



1st— #41 driven by Bill Pendleton and Steve Froines 



2nd— »40 driven by Dick Gilmartin and Mike Rothschild 



See yourTriumph dealer and drive a winner! TR-4A: $2840 

'Suggested retail price POE plus siele and/ or local taxes. Slightly higher In West. AvaiUible in 
Canada. Looh for dealer in Yellow Pages. Overseas delivery available. SCCA-approved eompeiiiion 
cciuipmeni available. Standard Triumpri Motor Co , U 1 Caiway Place. Teanecii, New Jersey 07666 





You can have 
fewer putts 
with my tr 
‘66 # 
“Rail: n 

I \ 


WHY? 


Twin ‘Tails” extend back from 
each end of the head of my 
‘66 “Rail” Putter, with black 
sight lines laying a visual 
track to the cup. Once you're 
set, the ‘‘Rail’s” track exten- 
sions and fine balance give you 
a firm, accurate putting stroke. 


Gel the “Rail" at yout Pro 
Shop and try it. You'll have 
the “Rail” with you on every 
round. 





FROM WIRE TO WIRE 

conlinuetl from poft 33 

While Advocator was giving the King 
his first serious test of the afternoon, 
Stupendous and Blue Skyer began tochal- 
lenge at the head of the stretch. The 
latter hung on. beaten only a no.se for 
place money. But Stupendous, who was 
second just a furlong from home, sud- 
dcnl> rcvcalcdu Bold Kulerirail. "1 think 
he must have said to himself.” Braulio 
Bac/a commented in the jocks’ room, 
“that the last eighth wa.s too much for 
him.” Stupendous finished u dead-tired 
fourth. Shi>cmaker. meanwhile, got into 
Abe’s Hope on the turn and wheeled 
around the field in u sensational run that 
ended as abruptly as it began. Just four 
and a half lengths behind Kauai King 
— and with nothing but open space in 
front of him as he came to the head of 
the stretch- Abe's Hope hung badly and 
finished fifth, a neck behind Stupendous 
and a length in front of Rehabilitate. 
(The latter is definitely a colt to watch 
in the mile-and-a-half Belmont Stakes 
on June 4.) Amberoid, the fourth choice, 
was a disappointing seventh, while strung 
out behind him. in order, were Fleet 
Shoe, Exhibitionist. Sky Guy. Williams- 
ton Kid. Quima, Tragniew. Beau Sub 
anJ Dominar. 

Despite the challenges thrown at 
Kauai King from the quarter pole home, 
it never really looked as if he would be 
beaten. Brumfield was busy with the 
stick through the stretch, and as he and 
the King pounded the last and crucial 
furlong he said to himself, "Help me. 
Lord, because ! need you now.” When 
he stoiKl up in his irons after the finish, 
he recalled. "I didn't cry. but 1 just got 
cold chills up my back. There were all 
these •people, and so many of them 
were rooting for me. It's a wonderful 
feeling. I've been waiting 12 >ears for 
(his kind of a day, and now I'm the 
happiest hillbilly hardboot you have 
ever seen.” 

Kauai King's Derby will not go down 
as one of the greatest, although it never 
lacked for genuine excitement. It was 
a good-quality race until the last quarter. 
When you consider that that quarter was 
run in a slow 26 2 5 (final time. 2:02) 
and still not one of the 14 others could 
catch (he leader, you must conclude that 
the trailers were indeed a bunch of short 
horses. 

Still, Kauai King earned his victory, and 
Brumfield gave him a superb ride. Thir- 
teen years ago the Derby crowd stood in 
almost silent disbelief as their gray hero. 

ronllimed 



The ‘66 


Hogan Ball 
is superior or 
I wouldn’t 
play it. 


WHY? 


Uniform, repeating high per- 
formance is built into my '66 
golf balls. The “Great Circle” 
winding principle, plus the 
industry's costliest inspec- 
tions, give you a ball with 
better distance and accuracy 
on shot after shot. 

Get this ball at your Pro Shop 
today and play it on your next 
round. You'll use a Hogan golf 
ball on every shot. 
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Promote 
yourself 
to a real 
executive 


case 

Thinking big? Think thin. 3 inches 
thin. The Samsonite Attach^. 
Programmed with computer-like 
efficiency. Spacious. Built-in expandable 
file folder. Lightweight magnesium 
frame. Hidden locks. Rich finish inside. 
Exterior of resilient Samsonite Absolite* 
that rejects scuffs, stains, and dents. 

Impressive in Jet Black, Deep Olive, Saddle 
Tan, Ginger Tone, Oxford Grey. $24.95. 

Samsonite Attache 

the business case that kntnts its ssas around the ssorld 


It's a family affair 


FROM WIRE TO WIRE conliiiurd 

Native Dancer, failed by a head to over- 
haul Dark Star. Since that time thou- 
sands of the Dancer’s fans have waited 
for one of his sons to accomplish what 
he could not. Last year, his only other 
Derby starter. Native Charger, was 
fourth. For some reason, most of Na- 
tive Dancer's success at stud has come in 
Kurope rather than in this country. 
Across the Atlantic are his son Dan Cu- 
pid, himself the sire of the 1965 Arc dc 
Triomphe w inner. Sea Bird, and the fine 
stakes winner Hula Dancer. 

If horses could talk. Kauai King might 
have rung up Native Dancer on Saturday 
night at Alfred Vanderbilt's Sagamore 
farm in Cilyndon. Md. and said the 
same thing that Don Brumticld said to 
Trainer Henry l-orrest before dismount- 
ing from Kauai King. 

Forrest, who has been looking for a 
day like this for twoscore years, trudged 
out to meet his horse and rider as the) 
came triumphantly back to the winner's 
circle, In his arms Forrest carried his 
3Vi->car-old son. Henry Brsant Forrest, 
named for his close friend. Coach Bear 
Br>ant of Alabama. Don Brumfield 
looked down at his friend and boss and 
said, "'rhank you, Papa." *no 



COMPANY 

229 Calumet St. 
Gnllion, Wis, 



Dependability? You bet! Dad goes for it. Safe? Check! Mom 
really likes to drive an Ariens Mower.' Four-speed shift 
and power reverse? Right! There’s something for everyone 
in the family with an Ariens. Heavy duty construction and 
a rear-mounted Fzee Start Lauson engine make mowing a 
pleasure . . . riding a comfort. Look over these Ariens 
Riding Lawn Mowers. And remember, it’s a family affair. 

‘AJI Ar>tnt laowtrs mol A.S.A. S*l«ty Slwitfitds. 


Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re* 
member the National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 




Classic 
Moccasin 



Walking whara ha flaw. KKratarna to his stall. 
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It took Mrs. Sullivan 27 years to get Mr. Sullivan to Hawaii 


A United jet did it in an afternoon. 


An afternoon of relaxing in seats like small 
sofas. (Zzzzzz.) 

Of eating a 6-course gourmet dinner. 
(Sirloin steak with all the trimmings.) 

Of watching the latest movie. (Color 
and wide-screen, even.) 

Of listening to six channels of music. 
(First time he’d ever heard stereo.) 



“Oo they really kiss you 

when you get off the plane?" 


Of being pampered by beautiful stew- 
ardesses. (How can anyone that pretty be 
so nice?) 

Of knowing that the biggest airline in 
the world is everlastingly on the job. (“An- 
other pillow, Mr. Sullivan?”) 

When he stepped off the jet, Mr. Sulli- 
van didn't say much about the flight. 

All he said was, he’d wasted 27 years. 


Jjy'the Siendfy skies gf United. 
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WHERE THE 
TROUT SLEEP LATE 



IN THE MORNING 


ti •' *'* 

There is no sweat to get on early start when one fishes with A Ima Kunz on Idaho's Teton River. 
The trout don’t wake up until 9 o'clock, and A Ima is running a restful retreat’-not a labor camp 

BY JACK OLSEN 



THTON TROUT 


PH0T0(;R*mS BY UD STRESHINBKI 

yyhen Alma Kunz is in action there seems to be no action, just 
easy casts and the trout coming to the boat~where they belong. 


A nd then one day in laic spring the last drop of snow 
^ melts ofT the valley floor and trickles into thcTclon 
River, Up in the hill caves black bears open their heavy 
eves and yawn and wonder where the fat has gone, and red 
h^xes romp about in the meadows and exchange coy pre- 
marital glances. Pivcket gophers turn to their summer-long 
task of aerating the soil, one hole at a lime, and coyotes 
howl from the heights, harrowing the souls of sheep and 
dogies out to graze unguarded. The river is milky and 
full with the spring runoff roiling down from the glaciers 
and snow Helds of the Grand Tetons and welling up through 
springs and pouring in from rccdor brooks. But somewhere 
Iveneath the surface a logv-winged mayfly manages to wrig- 
gle out of its shuck and pop up to the top, where it vibrates 
and tries to twitch life into its wings when — spUn! 

The trout season is on. 

In this Teton valley of southeastern Idaho, just over the 
mountain range from the Jackson Mole country of Wy- 
oming. you are nobinly unless you arc a trout or a potato 
or Alma Kunz. The trout arc cutthroats, rainbows and 
brooks: they live in the whole 60-mile stretch of the Teton 
River and keep it aboil with the intensity of their feeding. 
The potatoes arc the money crop for valley farmers, who 
celebrate the lowly tuber by naming their drive-in theater 
The Spud and by eating quantities of a local candy bar 
called Idaho Spud. Alma Kun/ is like Faulkner's Dilsey: he 
endures. For 58 years now. Alma has fished the moss- 
ridden reaches of the upper Teton; it is commonly believed 
by the k»cal folk that Alma could catch trout in the swim- 
ming pool of the f-'lamingo Motel in Idaho Falls, an opinion 
which I have learned to share, and his fame has spread so 
far that fishermen from thousands of miles around come to 
Alma's Lodge near the village of Driggs, Idaho to '‘eonicst'' 
(accent on the first syllabic in the local vernacular) Alma, 
Ivctting him SI a fish and driving back home on their credit 
cards. Men like the chairman of American Airlines, the 
presidents of Richfield Oil and General Dynamics and other 
fat cats of big business drop everything to come out and 
fish with Alma; California lawmakers have been known to 
visit him and then introduce resolutions about him into 
the Legislative Record. 

But Alma Kunz (pronounced. Gcrmanically, koontz) is 
no snob; indeed, to tell the awful truth, lie is nothing 
much at all to look at. and one's first impre.ssion after talk- 
ing to him is that Alma is a man whom greatness has been 

rominued 
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TETON TROUT eonllnued 


thrust upon simply by virtue of the fact that he lives close 
to a stream full of trout. A devout Mormon, he is likely 
to arise in the morning, look at a sky full of dirty black 
clouds and intone, "'This is the day that the Lord hath 
made; let us rejoice and be glad in it.” One can't help re- 
specting a religion that teaches one to admire such a day. 
As for Alma, he means what he says. He goes about his 
morning chores, rejoicing in the day, and Teton valley 
weather being what it is, the clouds likely will be gone by 
the lime he steps into his 20-foot johnboat for another 
river float for trout. It is then that Alma Kunz — age 66. w ith 
thinning w hite hair and the trace of a potbelly, dishwater- 
blue eyes on a narrow slant like those of cowboys' in 
cigarette ads, wearing a disheveled old red shirt, unpressed 
pants and battered city shoes — poles his johnboat into the 
middle of the Teton and metamorphoses into a legendary 
figure in fishing and casting. And catching. 

'Til tell you something about Alma," says Schoolteacher 
George Pehrson of Springville, Utah. "He can sec a trout 
coming before the damned thing even starts. And he can 
pul that fly right on that trout before the trout even knows 
where he's gonna be. Not only that, but Alma can teach you 
or anybody else to cast a dry fly and catch trout till your 
arm falls off. Me took the Queen for a Day — now get this! 
He took the Queen for a Day winner — she'd never seen 
a fishing rod in her life, and a trip to Alma’s Lodge was 
one of her pri«s — he look her out and taught her to cast, 
and she caught the limit, 15 fish, on her first day!'’ 

A lma employs six or eight guides who are miniatures of 
k him: they know the 1 5 miles of the upper Teton River 
minutely, and they fish dry flies only. Every year Alma 
puts up SIO and "contests" his guides en masse. They pick 
out a fly. any fly, for him to use. and they fish the stream 
with whatever flics they choose for themselves, matching 
the hatch as it changes or using old faithful Teton flics 
like the Renegade and the Adams. Last year the guides made 
Alma use a fly called the Warbonnet. tied by Snake River 
Sam (‘Tlies for fishin’, not wishin'"), a monstrosity 
without hackle or wings, really nothing but a No. 10 
hook with deer hair applied to it. The guides call it the 
killcr-diller as a joke. Alma tied the joke on and caught 
a limit of fish in less time than any of the guides, thus 
retaining his SIO and his record of never having lost. 
"Now boys." he said, "you needn't be ashamed. You 
did real well. I just lucked out.” Alma lucks out every 
year. 

In some ways. Alma Kunz is like a black bear. Winters 
are to be borne; life is lived in the summers only. When the 
first snows of autumn hit the Teton valley and the fly rods 
arc stored away. Alma begins to fidget. He hunts some and 
visits a few of his fishing friends around the country and 
studies catalogs and catches up on his paper work, but he 
is only marking time. And when spring comes and that 


first trout goes .’:plui! Alma leaves his house in the valley, 
drives the four miles to his unpretentious little brown- 
and-green lodge and begins to live. "I can't explain it," he 
says, "but coming back to this place excites me, Just turning 
on the water is a thrill, and seeing the lights go up again 
after they've been out all winter. I can already taste brook 
trout in my mouth. You know, the trout are friendly 
around here. They don't get up till 8 or 9 o’clock in the 
morning so we all can sleep. This is a rest camp, not a labor 
camp, Rut on opening day I'm out there at 4 o'clock in 
the morning. Four o'clock in the morning, freezing my bot- 
tom oft! Because 1 want to have trout for breakfast." On 
opening day last year Alma and his son and partner, Lyle, 
and two doctors from Salt Lake City had caught their 
limits of 15 each by 5:30, and were enjoying the first trout 
breakfast of the year an hour later. After almost six decades 
of fishing the Teton River. Alma still gets trout fever, the 
piscatorial equivalent of buck fever. 

I was with him one day when a typical Teton River rise 
began. One by one the rings dappled the surface; as more 
and more flies came up the trout became bolder, and pretty 
soon the river looked like the surface of a giant glass of 
Alka-Scitzcr. "Oh, my goodness.” said Alma, his hands 
shaking. "Oh, look at that! Would you believe it?” Me 
cast and nailed a one-pound rainbow. "1 can’t stand it.” 
he said. "My heart just won’t put up with all this excitement. 
This is more fun than I can take." When the trout are on 
the rise, Alma Kunz is 8 years old. 

The trout of Alma's river are neither as large as those in 
rivers like the Snake nor as sophisticated as those in rivers 
like the Test. What they arc is there: thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, lashing the surface when the bugs rise, 
dimpling pockets and corners all day long, guarding their 
own liny domains against intruders. The rainbows were 
planted by the stale; the eastern brook trout came over the 
spillway of a fishpond dredged by Alma's father in 1908 
to make money raising fish for the market— the project 
failed (there were too many wild fish available to the liKal 
residents) but the brooks caught on and flourished in the 
river— and the cutthroats arc descendants of Pacillc coast 
lish that centuries ago made the long journey up the Colum- 
bia River into the Snake and ihcncc through the driving 
rapids of the lower Teton canyon into Alma's stretch below 
the headwaters of the river. Through the long generations 
they have kept the bright-orange slashes of color that char- 
acterize the breed, but they gradually have changed from 
the steely hue of the Pacific cutthroat to a golden cast w ith 
orange spots on belly and fins. Occasional naughtiness with 
the rainbows of the Teton sometimes results in a cross- 
breed: a rainbow cutthroat with an orange-slashed jaw 
and a bright reddish-purple stripe down the side. The big- 
gest fish in the upper Teton are cutthroats; they have been 
taken up to 1 2 pounds, but nowadays a two-pounder is con- 
sidered a prize, and the best fish of each season is seldom 
over four or five pounds. "Size is not the point,” says Alma. 
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TETON TROUT ra«/w 


The poim is sport, and to this end Alma conducts a holy 
crusade against the use of anything but dry flics in his 
river. This is. perhaps, the only subject on which Alma 
Kunz has ever been known to raise his voice. 

■'We were fishing in the lake, and I had a spinner on,” 
Rex Miller said loudly one day at the lodge. 

■'Hey. hey," said Alma, "will you please watch your 
language? Can’t you see tlwre's young boys here?" 

"What’d 1 say?" asked Miller, a guide and distant rela- 
tive of Alma. "What'd I say?” "You said 'spinner'!” 

Without being a prig about it. Alma Kunz means busi- 
ness. and his attitude has permeated the Teton valley to 
such an extent that even local meat fishermen {"belly fish- 
ermen." as Alma calls them) arc reluctant to dunk a worm 
in the river. Under Idaho law one can use almost any 
bait in the Teton short of minnows, which might get off 
the hook and grow up to be big bad egg-eating carp or 
suckers. But Alma’s example has been so strong that, for 
all practical purposes, the 15 miles of the upper Teton arc 
as flv-only as Pennsylvania’s Fisherman’s Paradise or the 
private stretches of New' York’s Neversink. 

"1 suppose it all goes back to Karl Musscr." Alma ex- 
plains. "Me came to this river in 1937 from Pcierboro, N.H., 
as fine a man as I’ve ever met, and I guided him. Right away 
I noticed he was a purist. If he happened to drag his fly till 
it went under the surface and he’d hook a fish with a sub- 
merged lly.hc’d release him right away. I’d .say, 'Mr. Mus- 
scr, why did you release that fish?' 

"Flc'd say. ‘Well. I caught him foul. I hooked him under- 
neath the surface.’ He was that much of a purist. He set an 
example for me. Every fisherman should meet Karl Musscr. 
That first day we ran into a worm fisherman on the stream, 
and that's where 1 learned the words ’belly fisherman.’ 
Mr, Musscr said. 'That man's a belly fisherman,’ and he let 
out an oath and he said. ‘I don’t know why they'd con- 
taminate a stream like this with that kind of fishing.' " 

Not that it required Karl Musscr to introduce Alma to 
flics; he had been using them himself a long time, but he 
had been fishing them both wet and dry. "People thought 
1 was silly at first.” Alma recalls. "I guess it was around 
1910 when I came across an old Grizzly King, a wet fly, 
and I tied it on a coarse gut leader and threw it in the river 
just for the heck of it, and before the fly hud a chance to 
get wet I caught a 2Vi-pound cutthroat. So then I began to 
get away from bait as much as possible. I got hold of a 
Queen of the Waters, and then I added the Royal Coach- 
man and the Gray Hackle, and that’s about all I used for 
years. People used to laugh at me. but then they began to 
notice 1 was catching more fish than anybody else. I used 
to run a milk route, and it got so bad that people would go 
out on the route to help me so I could finish in time to take 
them fishing for money, Imagine that! They'd drive up here 
and carry milk all morning for me. and then I'd take 
’em on the river and charge ’em. So in 1937 1 got rid of the 
milk route and started guiding full time.” 


From the instant Alma met Karl Musscr in that same year 
and came under the influence of the New Englander's 
sportsmanship rampant purism has been the rule at Alma’s 
Lodge. A fisherman who goes out with one of Alma’s 
guides and pulls out a baitbox or a Mepps spinner or a 
Flatfish finds his reservation canceled as soon as he returns 
to the lodge, "There’s a lot of reasons." says Alma. "In the 
first place, a skilled dry-fly fisherman will catch a lot more 
fish in here. This is a weedy river, and the bait fisherman 
spends half his time cleaning grass otT his hooks. A bait 
fisherman kills a fish whenever he hooks one. Thai’s an- 
other drawback.” 

How can he tell that a man has been bail fishing? "I can 
tell in a second— by the looks on their faces and by looking 
at their tackle. 1 met a man the other day was sent over here 
from one of those lodges in Jackson. He came in with lures; 
he never caught a fish, and when he left 1 called up the 
Jackson Lake Lodge and 1 said, 'This is the first lime you’ve 
ever sent a man in here with hardware.’ 1 said. ’I feel sorry 
for the man, and I feel sorry for the son he had with him. 
Why. that boy was getting a bad example. He was big 
enough to learn dry-fly casting.' So they told me on the 
phone, they said, ‘You know. Alma, you did something to 
that man without ever saving a word to him.' And 1 said. 
‘What was that?’ And they said, 'Well, the second he got 
back here he pul those two casting rods away and bought 
two fly rods.’ ” Alma recounts the story like a Mormon 
missionary who has just converted a wild tribe of Bombo- 
Bombo Indians, and the listener breathes a sigh of relief 
for the child spared a lifetime of horror: worms and hell- 
grammiics and minnows. Rapala lures and streamers and 
Hawaiian W'igglers. "And anyway." Alma goes on. "in all 
my years on this river I’ve never known a heel who fishes 
dry. In all these years I’ve never been beat out of a dime, 
I've never had to make any collections, and I think that’s 
quite a record. It’s a class ofsportsmen you only get through 
dry-fly lishcrmcn. Wet-fly fishermen 1 can respect some- 
what; it’s a lough way to lish. especially here after the veg- 
etation comes up. But the dry-fly fisherman is the true gen- 
tleman." 

Within this confraternity of purists there remains plenty 
of room for deviation from the norm, as Alma learns cvery 
ycar. Opening day is the test. "I get ’em driving in here with 
the shakes." Alma says with compassion, since he is likely 
to have the shakes himself on opening day. "You’ve got to 
hold ’em back. They don’t even want to go to the bath- 
room; they want to get on that stream. I tell 'em. ‘Relax! 
It’ll be a few minutes before the guide’s ready. Just go out 
and wax your line.’ See. the thing is. you don’t catch trout 
on a dry fly when you’re tense and nervous like that. It 
lakes a day or two to gel the kinks out of your cast, to 
get rid of your jumpiness and to get used to seeing so many 
feeding trout at one time.” Some never get u.sed to the 
sight of the upper Teton at a boil. George Pchrson, the 
schoolteacher, has fished 27 consecutive opening days out 
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How many movie stars were first discovered 
behind Hertz counters? 


Not one. And in our business, that's a compliment. 

If wc’rc doing our job right, you shouldn’t have to notice 
us. our cars, or our serv ice. You should be able to take even 
our pretty girls for granted. 

As for show business, aboiii the closest wc come to th.it is 
when we tell you where the best movie in town is playing. 
And how to get there or anywhere else you want to go. 

It comes under the heading of service. 


So docs the way wc keep our ’66 Fords and other new cars 
as near perfect as wc know how. 

Which means when you rent from us, you're the one who 
gets the star treatment. 

It may never bring us an Oscar, but that’s not our goal. 
Wc just want your autograph. On a Hertz rental agreement. 
We’ll cherish it. Honest. 






Miami Beach/Eastern Style 


Virgin Islands/Eastern Style 


Puerto Rico/Eastern Style 


Bermuda/Eastern Style 


Nassau/Eastern Style 


Ft. Lauderdale/Eastern Style 


Freeport/Eastern Styl< 





Let yourself go 
for os little as $10 a month 
on Eastern’s exclusive 
Charge-A-Trip vacation pla 



Florida. Bermuda. Puerto Rico. The 
Bohomos. The Caribbean. The Virgin 
Islonds. All the sun ploces. All rhe fun 
places. You con let yourself go with- 
out stroining your budget, digging in- 
to your cash sovings or going out for 
o bank loan. Now there's a simpler, 
eosier way. 


Eastern's unique credit plon 


Eastern's exclusive Charge-A-Trip lets 
you open a vocation charge account 
with Eastern Airlines ond charge your 
entire vocation: air fore, hotels, meols, 
sightseeing, etc. Poy for if of your con- 
venience in up to 24 months, like you 
would o washing mochine. 

All if tokes is a phone call 

You con opply for your Charge-A-Trip 
account with just o simple telephone 
coll to your Travel Agent or Eastern. 

Or you can stop in at your Travel 
Agent or any of our ticket offices. It 
only takes a few minutes, and while 
you've ot it you covv plan out your trip. 

Within 24 hours, you can be well on 
your way. 


No down payment 

There is no charge or fee to open a 
Charge-A-Trip account. And there's no 
down poyment. You pay as little as $ 1 0 
a month, plus a small service charge. 

By the time you're bock from your 
vocation, you wilt get your personal 
Charge-A-Trip account cord. From 
then on to fly with Eastern, just show 
your card and charge it. 


Where can you go? 


Wherever Eastern goes— ond beyond. 

To Son Juan or the Bohomos, to see 
the newest "in" vocation spots for 
yourself. Or vocation-hop among the 
Virgin Islands. 

Go to Bermuda to sail, fish or ploy 
on some of the world's most spectac- 
ular golf courses. Or fly to Miami 
Beach and surprise your friends who 
didn't think you'd be coming. 


What does it cost? 

Eastern fares ore much lower todoy 
than they've ever been. And you may 
be able to fly to your vocation spot 
on one of these many reduced fares: 
the Round Trip Excursion Fare, Youth 
Fore, Fomily Fare ond other reduced 
fores. Your Trovel Agent will tell you 
where they apply and how much you 
can save. 

Or, why not enjoy the odded plea- 
sures of traveling First Class? It only 
adds o dollar or two per person on 
your monthly poyment. 


What can you chorge? 

Anything you can arrange in advance 
with your Trovel Agent or Eastern can 
be chorged to your occount. That in- 
cludes all your major expenses: hotels, 
meals, sightseeing tours, air fare. 

Not only air fores on Eastern, but 
on connecting airlines os well, as long 
as at least half of the totol oir fare is 
on Eastern. 


See your Travel Agent 


The vacation packages tothe rightare 
just a smoll sampling of many Eastern 
Style vacations availoble. The month- 
ly charges given are averages for 
cities in your oreo ond do not reflect 
low service charges. 


Phone or visit your Travel Agent or 
Eastern. You can opply for your 
Eastern Charge-A-Trip account while 
you're talking over your vacotion. 


Let yourself go 


Nassou, 7 doys and 6 nights. $17 a 
month for 2 persons. Includes Jet Tour- 
ist, Round Trip Excursion Fare' ond 
connecting airline fare, room with pri- 
vate bath, city tour, ground tronspor- 
totion between airport ond hotel. 

Puerto Rico, 6 days and 6 nights. $13 
a month per person. Includes round- 
trip jet tourist excursion fore, room 
with private bath, reserved seot at 
El Comandonte Race Track, ground 
tronsportotion. 

St. Petersburg, one week. $1 3 o month 
for 2 persons. Includes Round Trip Ex- 
cursion Fore*, room with private bath, 
ground transportation. 

Ft. Lauderdale, one week. $15 a month 
for 2 persons. Includes Round Trip Ex- 
cursion Fare*, room with private both, 
ground transportation. 

Miami Beach, one week. $19 a month 
for a family of 3. Includes round-trip 
jet coach Family Fare* for mother, 
father, child 2 to 21, plus room with 
private bath at oceanfront hotel. 
Ground tronsportotion. (Add $3 a 
month per additional child 2 to 21.) 
'Fore not effective during peek travel 
periods; check for periods of validity. 
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GET WITH THE 
ACTION 


This spring, it's all wropped up in a sock called Super Shag^’^. It's got all 
kinds of action. Soft action (70% high bulk Orion*}. Long-lasting action 
(20% Antron* nylon). Snug oction (10% Expando* nylon). You get color 
action, too— o different one for every day of the month, vs/ith o few left 
over. All this action can hit you right where you live. Cost? $1 .50 a pair. 


Esquire Socks 

ANOTHER FINC PRODUCT OF ^ KAYSER ROTH 


TETON TROUT 


of Alma's l.odge. a 600-mile round trip 
from his home in Utah, and he still is 
capable of losing all sense and sensibility 
when the trout come up. A few years ago 
I’ehrson was casting a dry tly below the 
lodge, while his patient wile poled the 
boat. Pehrson hi'oked into a S'/i-poiin.! 
rainbow, and he stion realized that he 
was not going to he able to bring the 
lish to the net on his light leader. "Here!" 
he said, handing the rod to his wife and 
Jumping into the chill water (average 
summer temperature: 52^1. i-'ighting the 
current in water and moss up to his 
neck. Pchrstin waded 75 yards down- 
stream. following his line. V\'l«ioping 
and hollering, he netted his trout on the 
dead run in the shallows. "I realized 
later what a crazy thing I'd done." Pehr- 
son said. "There are some deep holes in 
the river, and a man can go into shock 
from that cold water. But I never felt 
a tiling!" 

.Alma remembers a boatload of new- 
comers who floated into a mad hatch 
and began beating the surface to tatters 
in their eagerness to make a killing, 
"They got so excited they tipped the 
boat, and one of 'em fell in." Alma 
says, "He hollered. Tell Martha I love 
her!' and the guide shouted. Tor hcM's 
sakes. get up and walk! The river's only 
waist-deep.' There was a man and his 
son tipped the boat the same way and 
hung from an old wooden bridge to wait 
for help. One of our liK'al farmers walked 
over the bridge, and they called up to 
him, "Help, help, what are we gonna 
do?* and the farmer said. 'Well, you 
might try lowering yourself down; the 
river's only about two feet deep there.' 
They felt pretty stupid." 

There are varying degrees of "trout 
madness." as Judge Travers has dublved 
the disease that befalls fishermen in the 
spring, and .Alma and his guides have 
seen (and suffered from) them all. A 
few years ago Guide John Pchrson, 
George's son and one of Alma's most 
trusted hands, took out a magnate of 
industry from the F-.ast. a man so feared 
and famous that his name must go un- 
reporled to protect both me and young 
John. "He wanted a big lish." says the 
guide, "and he wanted it so desperately 


that he made a nervous w reck out of me. 
He blamed me for everything. So I put 
him onto a big fish, and he hooked it. 
He brought it in. horsed it badly, and 1 
was terrified because I knew he'd blame 
it all on me if he lost it. He got it right 
up to the boat and he said. '.All right. 
John, net it!. .And 1 picked the fish up 
and put it on the boat seal and laid the 
net down — a two-pound cutthroat, a real 
nice fish. And the man hollered. 'We got 
it! We got It!' And I hollered. *We sure 
did! \Ne sure did!' And we both were 
yelling as loud as we could, and that fish 
look one Hip. and he was off the lly and 
hack in the river. That guy called me 
about live names, and he said, 'Look, 
let's gel the hell off this river,' I look 
him back to camp, and he got in his car 
and drove away as fast as he could!" 

S ometimes Alma and his guides have 
only themselves to blame for the ex- 
uberance of such tishermen. The guides 
keep up a running spiel as they pole one 
along the river, and the gist of it is that 
anmnd the next bend is the biggest trout 
in creation, a trout so huge that etc., 
etc. I went fishing with Alma one day 
and almost suffered a nervous break- 
down from anticipation. I am not the 
most stable living human under the best 
of circumstances, but imagine sitting in 
a boat with Iroiii rising all around you 
and Alma saying, "Now get ready! 
There's a three-pound trout feeding just 
aliead! We re floating right into him, 
Get some line out now! That's it. Steady, 
steady, /'uke /;//».' Too bad. you struck a 
little loo soon. You have to wait for 
these big cutthroats. Say chimpanzee, 
and then strike. Thai gives 'em time to 
suck the fly down. Oh. my goodness! 
l!)id you sec that swirl over there? He 
had a back like a steer! Gel ready. Shoot 
a little line. That's it. Perfect! 1 really 
admire your fishing. Yes. sir! Hit him! 
Oh. too bad. you wailed a little too long 
that lime. Say cow and then strike. 
Chimpanzee lakes a little too long. Now 
get ready, i want you to pul your fly 
right under that willow bush on the 
bank. There's a three-pound rainbow 
been living there all spring. You can do 
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.Alter an elderly client wav Imspilalized 
following a fire in her home, an 
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jewelry from foot-high debris. Then 
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Th(* BLITZFOOr.ICR (M<hI<* 1 400) ES- 
TATE DELl^XE Insfct Foggpr installs 
in minutps to the exhaust of anv garflen 
tractor. As you ride around, the "400" 
generates a billowing cloud of insect-kill- 
ing drv fop that trrals a fill) orre in only 
10 minutea. penetrating under leaves 
and through l)ushe.s far beyond the reach 
of wet sprays . . . wipinp out mosquitoes, 
flies, spiders, pnals. roaches, aphids, 
mites and other flying and crawling in- 
set'ts. 


Easy-to-read gauge tells you at all limes 
how much insecticide you have in the 
tank. Simple-to-operate, practically 


maintenance-free BlitzFogger does a big 
job for a very little cost. 

Complete with ', 2 -Kall<>n tank, metering 
valve, gauge and all fittings, plu.s I quart 
of m.lT'/FOa TflF.RMALIZED IN- 
SK('TI('I DK on\y QQ 


Available as an approved factory ac- 
cessory at all dealers of these loading 
nationallv-known lawn and ganlen trac- 
tors; ALLIS CHALMERS. BOLENS. 
CASE. -JOHN DEERE. GRAVELY. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER. 
SIMPLKTTY. -JAf’OBSEN. 


it. It’s a one-cast proposition now. so 
make it right. You've got the skill for it. 
Ohhh. loo bad! You've spooked him 
now. Well, never mind, just around the 
bend here. . . ." 

Do not assume from this that .Alma is 
dishonest. No, sir. Alma can abide dis- 
honesty no more than hccan abide worms. 
It's just that Alma is. sometimes, a little 
overenthusiastic. "The anticipation is 
the main thing in fishing, anyway." he 
rationalizes, "and I just try to heighten 
it. And when I say that there arc big 
fish in here. I'm only telling you the 
truth. The fact that the fisherman sel- 
dom catches 'em is only because the big 
fish arc smart. That's how they got to 
be big fish." 

One behemoth took up such residence 
under the bridge dov^nstream from Al- 
ma's Lodge and tortured fishermen for 
a whole season. "The kids used to get up 
on the bridge and lie on their bellies and 
look at him." Alma says, "and they'd 
come running back home and tell me he 
was so old he had whiskers. So one day 
1 said let's go and catch that big fish, and 
I pul on a Male Adams, the one with the 
gray body, and 1 came down the riser in 
my boat and put a cast right in between 
the piers where he was. 1 only had about 
two feet of free float, and he took it. I 
ironed him fairly solid, and he fought 
deep, a typical cutthroat, and I played 
him right between those two piers, trying 
to keep him from wrapping around one 
of 'em. And finally 1 landed him. 1 le only 
weighed 3*4 pounds, but what a fighter 
he was! He had two wet Hies in his mouth, 
a Royal Coachman and a (Jray Hackle, 
and a little bit of a dry fly that was al- 
most wore out. One good fisherman had 
had him on and lost him. Those Hies in 
his jaw were w hat the kids thought were 
whiskers." 

Alma's son. Lyle, a political-science 
graduate of Urigham Young University 
who teaches school in the winter and 
partners his father's business, fought a 
running battle with another Teton mon- 
ster for live years. "Dad worked on him. 
too," I.yle remembers, "but he was too 
tough a fish. A rainbow, weighed about 
10 pounds. Lived in that same hole un- 
der the bridge, like the other one. We 
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pets when used as directed . . . approved f 
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Alpine skiers fds well as Bahaman beach- 
combers and stay-at-home baseball fansi are 
all candidates for a gift of SPORTS lUUSTRATED. 
any •'me the txcasion presents itself, A birth- 
day? An anniversary'? A house warming? SI 
fills the hill on the spot, then goes on to liven 
every week in the year ahead. So why not 
keep SI in mind the next lime you want to 
evU'nd your best wishes in a lasting way. lust 
send us the details fnames and addresses; in- 
slruclions for signing the gift cardsi. The cost 
IS low (S7.50 for one year-long subscription, 
only $6 each if you order two or morei; and 
we will be glad to bill you laler. 

SPORTS tLlUSTRATED 

540 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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THTON TROUT.. 


used to f'sh him through cracks in the 
bridge, drop the fly right down r)n top of 
him. and he'd ignore it. F^ery first of 
July he'd turn up in that same hole. I had 
him on twice. The lirst lime he liil a fly 
and snapped it tilT in about a second. The 
second lime I had him hooked better. 
Heavier line and leader. That fish came 
out of the water twice, and there was an- 
other lisherman watching me from his 
hivat. and he got so excited when he saw 
my fish jump that he had a bad attack of 
asthma. That man went down likea sack 
of meal, So I wedged my rod in the bridge 
and drove the poor man three miles to 
the diKtor's and came back two hc»urs 
later, and my tish had broken ofT. T hree 
days later the big rainbow was back in 
the same hole, feeding on flies, Several 
people had him on after that, but he 
was never caught, He's out in that river 
right now. I'll betcha." 

Hv the end of every spring. .Mma and 
his guides will have 10 20 such fish 

spotted, not necessiirily all lO-pounders. 
but fat. respectable trout of three pounds 
and up. ■’They move about till they find 
a home." .Alma cvpiains. ■‘and then they 
stay right in that spot for the whole sum- 
mer, Once you sec him you can depend 
on It. he'll be there the nevt lime yt>u 
cast over him. Hut every time you pul a 
fly on a fish he gets a little smarter, which 
makes it harder but also makes it a little 
more interesting. Remember, a fish looks 
out of a window, sort of. In shallow wa- 
ter. hts window's about eight or 10 feet 
forward at most, but in deep water it's 
only about three or four feet across, so 
you have to put that fly right in there. If 
you pul it in back of his window or over 
his head you've only spooked him. and 
youTl never catch him. By the lime the 
summer's over, my fishermen'll have 
made contact witli every one of these big 
fish- l.ivermoulh. Scarface, Ironsides. 
Big Pete. Old Blue. River Cieorge. half a 
d«vcn fish like them- hut more often 
than not they won't catch 'em. The trout 
have tot' many things gt'ing for 'em in 
this river: moss they can tangle the line 
around, and currents they can buck 
against, and tlie simple fact that they can 
bust a light leader wiiht'ul straining a 
muscle. To make matters more diflicult. 
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First portable TV 
ever built with 
a solid integrated 

rimiitl 




The kind of circuitry that’s proved itself 
in today's spacecraft— now adapted to 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! 
It's a major element of reliability, an- 
other great advance over hand-wiring! 

And the new 12-inch - Minikin boasts 
a solid-state transistorized' power sys- 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


circuits, that won't come loose or short 
circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini- 
kin at your RCA Victor dealer! 


j The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


New RCA Victor Minikin 
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When are you bringing your 
family to Washington? 

No lime like the present for a family trip to the nation's capital where there’s history in 
the air. There’s lots that’s new. When you do come, stay at the new Washington Hilton, 
a 1200-room hotel featuring a resort atmosphere in an in-town location. Swimming pool. 
3 tennis courts, 600 car garage, drive-in registration, outdoor gardens-your children will 
love it. Under the famous Hilton Family Plan children stay free in their parents’ room. 
'rnK iio'^v 
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TCION I ROUT 


each of ihc three types (T Teton trout 
has a ilidercnt t>pe of strike, and the 
fisliennan must learn to tell llie dilTcr- 
cncc in a second. 

"Tlie niinhon's \ery quick in his 
strike." Alma jir’cs on. ‘•but sou luise to 
hesilateontheciitiltroats. hscept voiican 
hit last on the smaller eutlliroais. And 
the brook strikes quick— last, but not as 
fast as the rainbow. You learn to tell 'em 
b\ si/c and t>pe. A large lisli makes a 
slow rise and a deep wake. A small lish 
tlips his tail and makes a splash, which 
sometimes fools some of the lisherincn. 
Sometimes a big lish will gise tlie impres- 
sion that he's a small lish by straining 
for a lls when he's out of position and 
making a splash. Hut mostly, a big lish 
uses his mouth like a suction cup. Me 
opens it and draws in some water, and 
the bug goes right down. But the little 
lish snaps at the llv. So when \ou get a 
strike here. \oii have ti> ligure out what 
kvnd oV i\sl\ it, is. whetKec it's a big, one 
or a small t>ne and so forth. The average 
here is about one lish caught for every 
10 strikes, and even the belter lislierman 
can't do much belter than that. " 

Something else the better tisherman 
should practice before he goes to .Alma's 
l odge is the dehealc an of llv-lving. a 
subspecies of prevarication that is not 
onlv countenanced hy the uhramoral 
Alma but enthiisiasiicallv practiced by 
him, I Iv-lving consists of misleading 
vour fellow tisherman as to what 11v is 
taking lish. Sometimes Alma deals in tlie 
simple and forthright llv-lic: 

■ What dv are you taking 'em 
on today. .Alnui'.’ 

.-I//M<r The I’ink Downright. 

/'nhaniaii. What's that? 
tlnui It's the opposite of a Blue Up- 
tiglil- 

/ i\/u’niuiii W hat's the I’ink I><nv iirighl 
do'.’ 

Alnui. It sinks di>wn right to the bottom. 

•At tlie end of such an cschangc. the 
lisheinum knows Alma was Iving, but 
what of the moie sophisticated colloquv 
where Alma deals in the lie within a lie. 
or the lie upon a lie? One dav we re- 
turned to the lodge with a string of trout 
as long as vour surf-casting rod lo lind 
.Alma's son 1 > Ic awaiting us at the diKk. 

IU2 


‘■Whal'd you get 'em on'.’" l.yle asked. 

"Well, Lyle," Alma said, "we had to 
tell (ieorge that we were using a Corey 
l-vsvsi, bul Hi you vhe wuvb. iv was 
a Beaverkill." It was. in fact, a Blue 
W ulfT. which loivks as much like a Bea- 
verkill as a Dual Ghia looks like a 
Volkswagen. 

Another time .Alma and I came in at 
noon with a nice siring, and veteran Te- 
ton tisherman Herb Hardy, a lawyer 
from Portland. Ore., asked .Alma vvhal 
we had been using. "An Olive l^un." 
Alma .said. I gasped. .An Olive Dun was 
what we been using, anil now Herb 
Hardy would go out and take all tbc big 
trout we liad spotted. "Don't wi*rr\." 
-Alma conlklcd wlien wc got out of Har- 
dy’s earshot. "He knows I lie all the 
time, and now an Olive Dun is ab.olute- 
ly the last lly he'll use this after toon!" 

! cinnot think of Herb Hardy williout 
a twinge of conseienee, the result of a 
dirty rotten Teton River (\v-Ue of my 
own. and one which I am certain will 
elTeclively bar me from the gales of 
heaven. Herb Hardy can lly-lie with the 
best of them, but at heart he is a line, 
gcneri>us. friendly man. One evening he 
and hts hrolher Ted came in with the 
best siring of trout I had seen on the 
Teton: one eiillhroal of nearly three 
pounds and about a dozen in the pound- 
and-ovcrclass. "Holy obscenity!" I said. 
"What did you use. Herb'.’" 

"The Tup's Indispensable." he said 
wiiluun hading an eye. "’I tie it myself, 
with a pink body." 

I can go along with a gag as well as the 
nc\t guy. so 1 said. "Boy, 1 wish I litid a 
couple of those," 

1 he nevi morning I lerb proudly haiul- 
ed me a pair of Tup's Indispensables. 
pink bodies, si/cs 12 and 14. "Tied 'em 
for you myself last night. " Herb said. 

.As luck would have it. Alma instruct- 
ed me lo pul on a Blue WullV. "Herb 
lied a couple of Tup's Indispensables 
for me. Alma," I said. "Slunildn'l I at 
least try 'em'.’" 

"I.isien." .Alma said. "Herb is a good 
tisherman. Inn I knew him when lie 
lished with worms. 1 ic on a Blue U ullf." 

I put on a small Blue WiiltT and. as 
Alma and I worked upstream. I took a 


Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 



ALASKA: Noble Street Motors tnc., Faiibonks; 
Juneau Motor Co. Inc.. Juneau. Bucey Motor Com- 
pany. Inc., Ketctuk.in . ARIZONA: Read Multan Motor 
Co., Phoenii. Selby Motors. Tucson, CALIFORNIA: 
McClure's-Anaheim. Anaheim. KItchen-Boyd Motor 
Co.. Bakeisfield. Plaza Motors, Sellflowui, C. J. 
Motors. Berkeley, JeHerson Motors Inc.. Concord, 
Haron Motor Sales Inc.. Fresno. Larry Temple. 
Glendale. C. Bob Autrey Motors Inc.. Long Beach. 
Holmes Tuttle Ford, Los Angeles Mid-City Motors, 
Los Angeles, O'Connor Lincoln-Mercury. Los 
Angeles. Principal Motors Inc.. Monterey. Don 
Hampton Inc.. Palo Alto, Boyer Motors Inc., River- 
side, Winter Motor Company, Sacramento: Roger 
Harmon Motors Inc., S.m Bernardino. Gil Hile 
Mercury Inc., San Bruno, J. R. Townsend Co. Inc., 
San Diego, S & C Motors Inc., San Francisco. Jay's 
Auto Imports, San Leandro. Hysen-Johnson Ford 
Inc., San Luis Obispo . Marin Sports & Imports, San 
Rafael. Channel City Lincoln-Mercury. Sant.i 
Barbara. Calame's Trade Center, Santa Ctaia. At 
Cheney Ford, Santa Ciuz, Ralph Vesper Imported 
Cars. Santa Rosa. Holiday Motors Inc., Sherman 
Oaks (Van Nuys). Pacific Motors Inc.. Stockton; 
Hughes Motor Company. Ventui.i, Anchor Motors 
Inc.. Yuba City. COLORADO: Empire Sports Car 
Center Ltd., Boulder: Phil Long Inc.. Colorado 
Springs Johnny Haas Motors tnc., Lakewood: 
HAWAII: Pllueger Lincoln-Mercury, Honolulu, 
IDAHO: Royal Lincoln-Mercury, Boise. ILLINOIS: 
George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heigiils, Kane Ford 
Sales Inc.. Aurora . Auffenberg Ford Inc., Belleville; 
University Ford Sales Inc., Champaign. Lilsinger 
Lincoln-Mercury. Chicago. Jim Kelly Ford Inc., 
Elgin, Schumaker Ford Inc., (vanston. Walker 
Motor Company, Jacksonville, Peoria Motors Inc.. 
Peoria. Willett Ford Inc.. Rocklord, Pachey Webb 
Ford Inc., Wheaton. INDIANA. Tom O’Daniel Inc.. 
Bloumiiigtor). Herschbach Motor Corp., Hammond. 
Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis The Romy Hammes 
Corporation, Soulh Bend. IOWA Larry Peterson 
Motor Co.. Ames. Niehaus Motor Company, Builing- 
ton; Higgins Ford Sales Inc., Des Moines, 
KANSAS. Sherrill Minler Ford Inc.. Kansas Cdy. 
Holier Motors Inc., Topeka. Dick Price Motors Inc.. 
Wichita. MICHIGAN: Schmidt's Farm Supply. 
Alpena: Henderson Ford Sales Inc.. Ann Aibni. 
Taylor's Service. Battle Cieek Ashley Ford Sales 
Inc., Benton Harbor. Burban Motor Company, 
Detroit Duthler Lincoln-Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids. 
Russ Dawson H. P. Company, Highland Park. Don 
Seelye Ford Inc., Kalamazoo. Al Edwards Sports 
Car Center, L.msmg, Tom Roney Inc., Mt. Clemens, 
Fred Knack Ford Inc., Muskegon. Stadnik English 
Motors, Plymoulh, Lloyd Motors. Pontiac. Ken 
Gardner Ford Inc . Pori Huron Hutchinson Lincoln- 
Mercury. Royal Oak . Pochelon Inc.. S.if.maw ; Bergen 
Motors Corporation. Walled Lake. MINNESOTA 
Duluth Sates & Service. Duluth . Northside Mercury- 
Comet Sales, Minneapolis, Peterson Motors Inc., 
Minneapolis. Young Incorporated, St. Paul. 
MISSOURI: Jerry Hays Ford Co.. Independence. 
H. E. Miller Motors tnc.. N. K.msas Cdy. Bender- 
Best Lincoln-Mercury. SI Louis. Fellini-MayField 
Ford Inc., Spui'^helrt NEBRASKA Cerelick Motors 
Inc., Omaha, NEVADA: Todkill Lincoln-Mercury 
Inc.. Las Vegas. C. B. Motor Company, Rena, 
HORTH OAROTA Beikey & Craiy tnc., Taigo, 
Absey Motors Inc., Grand Forks. OHIO: Universal 
Motors. Akron Ray Riggs Inc., Athens. Win Elliott 
Inc., Chillicothe. Stiltpass Bros. Inc., Cincinnati, 
Broadvue Motors Inc . Cleveland , Heights Imported 
Cars. Cleveland Heights, Walker Motor Sales Inc., 
Dayton Weeks- Amlin Ford Inc., Fauborn . J. Baglier 
Ford Sales Inc., Guard, Marion Lincoln-Mercury. 
Marion. Middletown Lincoln-Mercury. Middletown. 
Vin Devers Inc., Sylvania. OREGON: Tower Motor 
Company, Coos Gay. Sheppard Motors, Eugene. 
Joe Fisher Ford, Portland , UTAH: Towne & Country 
Rambler. Muiray. Slocks Lincoln-Mercury Inc., 
Ogden. WASHINGTON Huffman Motors Inc.. 
Aberdeen. Kearns-Tenney Motors Inc.. Olympia, 
William 0. McKay Company, Seattle. Hannah Motor 
Company, Vancouver , WISCONSIN : Wisconsin Auto 
Sales Co., Milwaukee, WYOMING: Spaniel Motors 
Inc., Casper. 

H you don't find the name of a cfea/er nearyou, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Ford’s Cortina: , 
our lowest priced 
total performance car. 





It won’t cost you much It gives you 
up to 30 miles to liie gallon It's built to 
lost tiubed-for-life fittings, for example) 
It’s dependoble Idisc brakes, for one rea- 
son). And it's fun to drive 

What more do you want for os little 

05 $1,765 49? 

IWe're one cor manufocturer who 
counts the pennies Becouse they're your 
pennies Moybe that's a reason why "Cor 

6 Driver" reoders hove voted Corlino the 
best cor in its doss two yeors in o row ) 

Cortina springs from a fomily of cars 
that has proved itself in more then 300 
roces ond roHies. 


The 1.300-mile Conodion Winter 
Roily IBrr!) 

The Eost African Sofari (Whew!). 

Even the doily roce for the 8:15 at 
Scarsdole (rugged competition) 

Besides that, it looks good and makes 

sense 

Cortina holds five people without 
feeling like the beoch on July 4 It bos woll- 
to-woM corpeting to keep feet worm Foom- 
padded seats (bucket seats in front) to 
keep people sitting pretty And a 
sofety-podded instrument panel 
ond sun visors 

Also, a ventilation system 


thot can change the oir in the cor every 40 
seconds A neorly kid - proof woshoble vinyl 
interior And a 20-cubic-lool capacity 
trunk, becouse everyone in your family, 
except you. pocks too much. 

All this costs very little. For quite a 
bit of cor, Cortina costs $1,765 49* for the 
two-door sedan; $1884 93* for the four- 
door sedan; $2 102 . 10 * for the four-door 
station wagon; $ 2 ,i 2 l 53* for the GT model; 
ond the Cortina modified by Lotus. 

$3,419 70*. which isn't much for o bomb. 

The nearest Cortina deoler 
to you is listed on the opposite 
page. Take o test drive! 


•Wan«te<lu'e»'» lupgtjied relo l focei, oi EojI Cooji P.O.E. Ppifinolion chofflMl'CinP.O.E.. optiC'iol cquir'i’f'’! ard j'ole end local loxcj ond Irz-s .f oi'y, oro c«iro. Cor shown is iho Corlmo GT. 

Whitewall ><rei shown $24,21. Oveiseos delivery evoiloble ot subslonliol sowngs. 


TETON TROUT foailiiiifft 


the 

ball the 

pros putt least... 


/ 
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is the ball they play the most. 

Dunlop golf bolls ore ployed by more professionals everywhere 
in the world. See why — you'll never know how good you ore 
until you do. Sold by your professional. Putt o Moxfli. 




f vfierwHfitf IN XHt wo#* 01 Of ooir. wvn/s. and 


Pnecb twitiit tiHin tir tiHift 



r. S«<1 Cm* rud* 9( bMU 4«jlit|! italhw ind MiithM 
M.mifiiini ml<i (ollipvlilt Igif tuK>»rl ] (.}$ 

Wt 9*1 »nl|ipin| c«ie Mnd chKk wilh ord«r. 


ELLSWORTH INDUSTRIES, INC. 
idSS Woodwi lia. . St Lwiid. Wo. 



New "SNAP-IN” bottom adjusts 
for any depth container 
At Marine Dealers Everywhere 

Aladdin Loboratories, Inc. 

620 S«vth 8lh Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 


do/en nice trout in about 50 casts. Tliotc 
fish were breaking their necks to snap at 
that Blue VVulff. Plainly, this was no day 
for the Tup's Indispensable or any oihcr 
fly except the one 1 was using. I looked 
up to see Herb Hardy's red-and-white 
boat dead ahead. "Howarc you doing?" 
he culled. 

"Cra/y!" 1 shouted. 

"What arc you using?" 

I blurted. "The Tup's Indispensable." 
Well, what wa.s I supposed to tell him? 
That I had spurned his gift? That I didn't 
value his advice? Thai he had sat up all 
night tying those two flies for an ingratc 
(ink? Listen, when Herb Hardy asked hk 
what fly 1 was using, he posed a philo- 
sophical question that would have dis- 
turbed Kant or Voltaire or even Ann 
Landers. 

For a second, he was speechless. Then 
he said. "Well, now you know stime 
fishermen are honest about flies." 

I said. "At least you and I are.” Light- 
ning should have struck me. I saw Herb 
clip off the fly he was using and tie on 
a new one. 

That noontime I pulled in with nine 
keepers and a sore arm from the other 
dozen or so I had returned, all caught 
on the small Blue Wulff. Herb chugged 
in a few minutes later, and 1 asked him 
how he had done. He held up two fingers 
in disgust. Herb Hardy, one of the mas- 
ter dry-fly fishermen of all Teton River 
history, had practically been skunked on 
a morning's fishing, and all because I 
had touted him on his own fly. 

1 now keep those two Tup's indis- 
pcnsables. still virginal and pink, affixed 
to the wall of my office, where they serve 
as reminders of the continuing need for 
honesty and forthrightness in our deal- 
ings with our fellow man. And this year 
when I return to the Teton River to fish 
with Alma. I am going to tell Herb 
Hardy, for one. exactly what fly 1 am 
using. I have discussed the matter with 
Alma by electric telephone, and we have 
already selected the fly we will open 
with. I pass it along to Herb Hardy and 
all others who would like to have an 
edge on opening day. 

Wc are starting with the Pink Down- 
right. END 
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Ready for action: Arrow All-Pro BanLon^. Lightweight. 
Trim. In a new. nonsnagging mesh knit. Notice the 
rich, textured look. Then choose from 10 noticeable 
colors. $6,00. Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 


Shirts/Sportsw«ar/Pajama5/Utiderwear/BoyS' Wear/Cady Arrow 




Solid ftinpower! 

New V-6 in 4-wheel drive 
Jeep’ Universal. 

NobcxJy makes ’em like this one. It’s solid all the way — over, it works as hard as it plays. There's almost no end to 

solid build, solid looks, solid fun! Fly down the highway its usefulness. Familiar "little guy" or jaunty ’Jeep’ Tuxedo 

with the hot new 160 hp. V-6 engine— or choose the world- Park Mark IV. Options galore: 81" or 101" wheelbases: 

famous 4-cylinder 'Hurricane.' Head for the beach, variety of tops, colors, trim: even bucket seats: plus 

the woods— go camping, fishing, skiing — there’s equipment for pushing, pulling, towing, snow plow- 

hardly any place you can't go! And when the fun's winching, etc. KAisEft jeep corroration 

You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep' dealer, ( heck the b ellow Pages. 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports fnformalion of th« weoh 


BOATING \SAKKIN IIRONNS of Ki'n’iuJA inil- 
sjiled Arthur Kiupi' <>l ^Unha^^c 1 . S ^ . li> mki 
< ua out of three tniernalional (>nt-IX:M|jn r.icvs 
lor I he King l-Jv>artl S II (loltJ Cup nl the Bermuda 
Inicritaiional Race Week, ti ihc hrii time Ber- 
muda had uon ihc cup «incc l‘N>l. 

roOTBACL The American I uoihall league, re- 
otganiring iv> Ironl ollWc under the leadership of 
neu Commissioner Al O.isis, named as director of 
public relations MK'K1> HI RSKtttV'ITZ. .*2, 
sports editor ol the //nut/'ni /’oir; as director of 
special esenis \ Al I'lNCHHI CK. 3V head of 
sports publiiils at S>racuse: a- adinmisirame as- 
sistant C ARHOl 1. MaRTIV. 50. a Mce-ptesidcni 
of Ihc Houston Oilers and as superviotr ol <sl1icMls 
Ml.l. HM\, Sh. who played I ^ years i l‘r 1 1 4hi with 
the (jrants before joining the coaching stall al Uni- 
sersity of Southern f'alifornia. 

COcr KMHV WHIlWORIH of San Anionio 
won the SI.K7.S iirsi prire al the Tall ( ii.s Open in 
Midland, lesas, wiih a lise>ander-p,ir 2BM, de- 
feating Slis'kes \krighl of Dallas, uho had led hs 
iwts strokes until the 17th little, hy one sirttke, A 
week earlier M>ss Wright beat Miss Vkhitwoflh in 
the Shresepori <| a.i iourn,imcni hy two strokes. 
Mrs. SANtS ROIH SAMS, 27. Ilf Molly vsiK'd. 
I la., ssho won ihe Doherlv and the North-Soulh 
titles earlier this year, deleaicd Mrs. Judy I Her 
Street. 25, of Cltaiianitttga, s and 7 in Ihe tfi-hole 
hnal in New Otlenns lo take her second 'Aomen's 
Souihcrn Amateur Championship. 

CTMNASTics MaKOTO SaKAMOIO, ,1 fresh- 
man al the Cnncrsiiy ol Stiuihern Calilornia, won 
his Inurih straight men's all-round i Me. and I IND A 
MT THI'NV of I uscola. III. beat Mane Wall her of 
Keni State (Ohio) UnisersMy to lake (he women's 
all-round al the national championships in Barilet- 
nile. Okid. (pt/vr 7A»- 

HARNESS RACING Richard Downing's I‘lb4 .ind 
IV65 Harness Horseol the > ear, BRl I M\NO\lR 
I $2.X0I. driven hs I rank t.rsin. made his I'trifi debut 
a winning one hs taking Ihc S^ktXfU .Adios Pace by 
I V4 lengths over Adios Vie, the onl. hotv: ever lo 
beat Bret (three tunes Iasi year liar 'Vashingion P.irk. 

HOCKET NHl Henri Richard's goal at 2 2ll m 
oseriinK- gave MONIR|.\| iis second siraighi 
Stanley Cup .is the Canadiens defeated IViroii ' 2 
in Ihc sivlh game to lake the senes 4 2 I purr .fl I, 

MORBE RACING "1 was sts shsusk up (hat I almost 
went into orbit. " said Om.ih.i liiisinessiiian Mike 
lord as his N.,iisc Dancer coll Kkl Al KIMj 


($ri SI)), w iih Don Brumfield up. Itcc.ime Ihe lirsi wire- 
io-»ire Kemueks Derby winner since Jel Pilot in 
I')47. be.iiing Mrs. .Ada 1.. Rice's AdstK'alor by 
halfa length at Churchill Downs i/nit;r J'lt- 
A day earlier at I oiiiss ille. Hnimticld rode S A I IM; 
SIRI I T liT.hOi. a Nanse Dancer tills, to a head 
siclory over ClilTord I ussks's Jiislakiss in ihe S60,- 
550 Kcniticks Dak'. Juslakiss was dist|ualiMed for 
bumping another horse at ilir siari ol the race, and 
lady Pill was nuysed up lo second. 

D-\\ IS II iS.Wi, an Argcniinc-hrcd 6->e.if-old gr.iy 
owned by Herman M. Harris and ridden by Calvin 
Sii'iic. scored Ins lirst L.S. stakes siclors sshen he 
defeated Dgden Mills Pbupps's Time Tested by a 
length in Asjuediici'' i57.bOO C.irier Handicap. 

MOTOR CPORTS Uolgiuni'v Ml 1 i V MAIRISST 
and West Ciernian.s's HI Rhl R I MCI I I R drove 
Iheir Porsche-CaiTcra b to siclory in Sicily's T.irgj 
I lorio, ihe world's I'lslcsi automobile r.icc ISI. Mas 
y I, in 7:l6:.)2.f T he winners aser.igcd fil 4y mph as 
a driving ram made ihc lough 4.M).mile. Il)-lap 
course more ha/ard<>os than usual and only 15 of 70 
siariers were able to linish. 


TRACK • FiEk.0 lor the first lime in 14 years. 
I CL'k deleaied CSC. winning II of 17 varsity 
events for .i score ol'Hb 51 Ipoi-r 741. 

"I leaned forward a little and I just seemed lo l1s." 
said -San Jose Slate lumor TDMMS SMItH.ificr 
lie broke the world record in boib the 220-y.irsk and 
2l)0-metcr dach iin .i siraighiaw.iy hv halfa second 
sv iih a 1 1. 5 clocking in a iriangsilar meet at San Jose. 
Kemueks Si..lc's JIM M Ml’. Ihe Nt A A 440.yard 
champion, didn't think he would be able to run dur- 
ing the outdoor season alter lie pulled j muscle in his 
right leg in January, hut al ihe Marine Corps School 
Relays m Ouaniico. ka . Kcmr anchored KI N- 
TCCKV STAlIcsprint medley team, which set a 
meet record, ran live second leg ol Ihe SKO-yard relay 
as the Thorohreds set anolher meet mark and an- 
clwvfed iht winning msiiaiicvnal mile teUs le.sm. 


MILEPOSTS APPOINT! D As head coach of Ihe 
I- s. men's ir.ick and held team that will meet Rus- 
sia in Ihe aimual dual meet m Los -Angeles. Jul.v 
2 1 24. SI A N \A RHiH r. 44, track coach at Tesas 
Soullicrn Cniscrsiis for 15 years. Assisting him will 
lie Acrn Wolfe, ihe CSCcoach. and Chuck Coker, 
former co-ich of the Southern California Sinders 


HIRI 1) As head coach of Ihe new SH A team, the 
< hicago Bulls, JOHNN Y iRedi KTRR, U. a for- 
iiwft Lnisersity ol Illinois star who played I 2 seasons 
in the NH-A and holds iho record for most consccli- 
live games pl.ucd |1I7), Signed as assistant co.ich 


was Kerr's roommate liir nine seasons at Syracuse 
and Philadelphia. Al lilANCHI. <4. 

N-AMI. D: As head basketball coach at North Caro- 
lina .Male, NDRMan.SJDAN. 11. who had .1 221- 
1.17 rexord m 14 seasons at Presbsicrian. Thct iladel 
and H.vrida. lo replavC PRLSS MARAVICH. who 
resigned to take Ihe head coaching |oh at 1 SL Ac- 
sepiing a similar coaching post .il Bosion L'niscr- 
sily was t 1 1 -A R I I S I UCI. , .17. a BL graduale and 
head coach .it (ireenwich IConn I High Schiml 
TRAULD ORlANDD ( fcPl.DA. 211. ilie San 

J rancisco Cjianis* slugging lirsi baseman, lo the Si. 
louis Cardinals Ibr left-hander RAk SADI'C KI, 
2-V and Los Angeles Dodger Icli-hander JOHNNY 
PODRldi. .'4. lo il>c IJeiroit I igei for cash and an 
unnaiiKd player. 

RlllRID nil L (i \DSHY. the rugged W-sear- 
old Deifoii Red Wmg defenseman, after I..'I5 
NHl games and more than 501) stitches in hi* face. 
Liadsbv, who IS one of only three men to play 20 
years in live league, s.iid he svould like to coach, hul 
he will go back lo ho insurance .igeiicy m LJmon- 
lon. Alberta. Kir the present. 

I IRl t>. New k ork k ankec M.inager JOMNNk 
KI ANl , 54. atier ilie club a sisth-place rinisher 
last year under Keane's directum lell into last 
place in the American league with a 4-lh record 
t/'iivi' -14 1 . Replacing Keane was A ice- President and 
General Manager RAl PH M<>L K. 45. who piloted 
Ihe k.mkeev to penn.mis m Uhl, 1162 and llh', 
tJri D HfJH I Lf.tD I r. 41. a major league ouilhrld- 
cr and ihird baseiiian lor I 5 seasons < 11.11 5.1) and 
Ihe Njiioiial I eague'- Vlosi A aluable Player in 1147 
while with the Boston Braves;ol a ruptured lem m 
Ins wiiutpil'c, in San Diego. Lllioii hit .1.1.1 m Ihe 
I14X World Sene* iVir the Rr.ives. played in live AII- 
Slar games (..1.1.1 land h.id ,i lilelmie halting average 
ol .281. He also managed in the Pacific C'oasi I e.iguc 
Irom 1155 51 and m IIM) was the m.m.igrr ol the 
Kansas Cil.v Athleiicv. 

Dl L D C. D. BRtjAA s. Ml. i>rgani/er and president 
of Ihe .Aiiieric.in Ainaleur li.isehall Congress; in 
Battle Creek. Mich. In 11'5, Brown, a name ol 
Ch.illaniiog.i. founded Ihe A AHC. which now has 
2. .MR) leaiiis involving 411, IKK) players in Ihe L.S. 
and C anada. and served as Ms only presidcni, 

1)111) BING MU I I R. 71. j former Philadelphia 
Athlet e cighi-hcliler who had a - M2 lilelimc hatting 
average in his Ih-vear career (1121 lb); after an 
auto accidenl near hi« kkjnnewotid (Pa.) home. 
Miller balled user ..M'll for seven eonsecuiive sea- 
sons. plaved in ihrcc World Series with ihe A's 
( 1121, 'll) and 'll ) and eoached for various Ameri- 
can League teams from I'l.'T 5.1. 


CREDITS 

30,31 .v.'-i 

...J- 34, 3S 


iwv-: *1' Ss ., 44. 45 j U.r 

i-.-M -ri'w 60, 68 i. -• ii-.-rY 

' 107 i ioa 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM PETERS, a I’lCtl- 

monl iCiilil'.) Htgi) 
lii)ch4ckcT who won 
Ml-Norilicrn C'ulilof- 
nia I'ooiball honors, 
ilifcvs llie ilisviis IKX 
I'cci cigln inches in W.il- 
nul Creek. Cahr. to re- 
cord ihe naiion's hwi 
prep mark this year and 
the sovi'Mih hfsi in 
scholjsiic hiMorv. 



REV. NICHOLAS 
FUHRMAN. O.S H , 
.lb. who was a (roldcn 
Ciloves hoAcr in 114'’ 
4X. led Ills Subiaco 
( \fk,l Academy btivs 
lo the LioMcii CiIoacs 
lean) iroph.v in Spring- 
livid. Mo. Il w.is their 
roiirll) 1 tile in ci^hi years 
for a loi.il of 40 indi- 
Milual cliampionships. 



OONNA CHALMERS. 
l5,ol Ames. Iowa. ■hon 
the jll-fotiiid. placed 
lirst in uneven parallel 
bars and balance beam 
and second in lloorcs- 
.icisc and yaLiliing lo 
i.ike Ihe C lass \ wtnii- 
Ill's ijilc ai Ihe I..S, 
Ci> mn.isi ICS 1 eder.i- 
iioii meci in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 



MERRILL GRAHAM, 

21. a blonde I'rom 
Moiision. averaged -bl 
second in drawing and 
shooting iber f.isiesi 
was -44) lo lake the 
women's iiili'ul the Na- 
tional I usl Draw Asso- 
ci.iiicn's world chan)- 
pvonship tn Sianion, 
-Mo. Her husband. Uob. 
won ihc men's Jiv ision. 



BRUCE JAEGER. a 
cliemtstr.v major al 
Washingion College, 
Chcsieriown, Md-.wlio 
was J seeond-leam All- 
America in laerosse last 
year, scored 2v gviaK 
will) 24 assists in II 
games (making Ins ea- 
rccr record 82 goals. 
1 1 1 assists) 10 lead his 
icam 10 a V 2 season. 



FRANK BRENNAN, 

a pitcher for I airicigli 
Dickinson, sinick out 
211 bailors and gave up 
live hils and two walks 
in 12 scoreless innmgs 
ag.iinsi Iona College 
before lifing and le.iv- 
ingihegameinihe l.'lh. 
thereby noi receiving 
credit 'for rDL's 2 1 
win in Ihc I4[h. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


MATtOWAC. LCAQae 

“I was never so glad in my life as when 
spring training ended," one Cactus Leaguer 
adntitted recently. "After Mays, McCovey, 
Cepeda and Hart every day, anything else 
is Triplc-A." Cepeda is gone now. traded to 
St. Louis for Ray Sadecki, but throwing a 
pilch to a Giant is still a little like tossing a 
pebble into a rock crusher, san francisco 
(6-0) had won eight straight through Sun- 
day, with small embellishments like knock- 
ing Sandy Koufax out in the second or scor- 
ing 13 runs in one inning. In a streak like 
that, Willie Mays Olt to have hit his record- 
breaking SI2th home run. He did. Unex- 
pected players committed nine errors in 
three games, and Pittsburgh (3-3) dropped 
to second. In one stretch, for implausible ex- 
ample. Roberto Clemente made two throw- 
ing errors, watched a third strike with two 
men on base, and punched a fan after (he 
game. When, one day, Clemente did hit a 
bases-loadcd two-out single. Manny Mota 
and Matty Alou got tangled at third for (he 
final game-losing out. Even in (his. (heir fin- 
est hour, the Houston (5-1 ) Astros were up- 
staged by their Asirohomc. After nine vic- 
tories in 1 1 games, the ball club had a firm 
grip on third. The Astrodome, unfortu- 
nately, had another first. To the zippered- 
plastic infield (first infield with built-in in- 
field fly), guarunieed-glare dome and dying 
gras.s. add indoor rain squalls: the roof 
leaks. The damp Astroturf, however, didn't 
slow Grady Hallyn's mudders. philadrl- 
PHiA (3-3) Manager Gene Mauch an- 
nounced. "Anybody who gives up on this 
team is crazy,” The Phillies, who had al- 
ready scored three runs in the bottom of the 
llth, got a two-out, two-run Dick Groat 
single to beat the Pirates 8-7, atlanta (3-3) 
remained lied for fifth in the National 
League or, depending on whom you ask. 


ninth m the circles of hell. Young Second 
Baseman Woody Woodward (.333) replaced 
veteran Frank Bolling. "Something happens 
when Woody is in the lineup,'' says Bobby 
Bragan. "We win." los angpus (1-5) was 
getting the hitting it could hu%e used last 
year. JefT TortK)rg was .294, Maury Wills 
.282, Jim Lefebvrc .310, Willie Davis .296 
and the whole team second in the NL at ,252. 
And the pitching? Best ERA in the league. 
Then howcomc they were tied for fifth place? 
Who knows? But they must be doing some- 
thing wrong. Rob Gardner pitched a four- 
hitler for NEW YORK (3-3), Tug McGraw al- 
lowed seven hits in his game, Dennis Ribant 
five in his. and Jack Hamilton (who had a 
one-hitter earlier in the week against the Car- 
dinals) only two in his, yet the Mets— bless 
their little hearts — were able to win only two 
of four games from the last-place Cubs, The 
wrecking crews, scheduled to tear down old 
Sportsman's Park after last Sunday's game, 
reported for work early, st. touts (1-4) 
pitchers surrendered 13 runs in one inning 
Sururday night and /Omore (ir nine innings) 
the nextafternoon. Cardinal batsmcn.around 

the same time, were getting one safe hit (a 
bunt ) against the Mets and letting Boh Gib- 
son lose two threc-hitters to the Giants with- 
in six days. Manager Don Heffner, who 
has changed the Cincinnati (3-3) lineup 
16 tinKS in 18 games, kept making moves. 
At one time or another, prize rookie Tom- 
my Helms was on third. Pete Rose was back 
at second and Deron Johnson was on the 
bench. They worked, too. Cincinnati had its 
best week of the season. W. Russell Ar- 
rington is a Republican, Majority Leader 
of the Illinois Senate, and a Chicago (2-5) 
fan. Whenever he can. he sneaks off to watch 
the Cubs play. A week ago, when Laughing 
Leo's kind of team was only 4- 1 2 instead of 
6-17, he watched them blow a one-run lead 


with (wo out and a 3-2count m the ninth in- 
ning. “That." said Arrington, "is a team that 
only Tom Dewey could really appreciate.” 


AMERICAN LEACUE 

There's a new cheer for the Birds as league- 
leading CLtvnANiJ (4-3) discovered when 
it caucused in bai.T!mor(; (3-3) for four 
games with the second-place Orioles. The 
"Charge!” syndrome has finally reached 
Maryland. The up-to-the-minute manage- 
ment plays bugle notes over the P.A. sys- 
tem. and their fun-loving fans dutifully 
scream on signal. Whee. Friday night the 
bugles blasted as (he Indians' Sam McDow- 
ell prepared to pitch, and it was Cleve- 
land Manager Birdie Tcbbetis who charged. 
"They can do anything they want when the 
ball isn't in play,” Birdie trumpeted to the 
ump. "They can dance in the aisles or blow 
up the place. Rut this is something being 
done to my club that I have no chance (o 
do to theirs.” Birdie lost the argument and 
lost the game, then lost two more on Sunday 
when the Birds tied the Indians for the 
league lead. Frank Robinson hit the first 
fair ball ever out of vast Municipal Sta- 
dium. Young Rick Reichardt and Jack 
Warner continued to lead California (4-2), 
but such ancients as Norm Sicbern (10 for 
16, 7 RBIs), Jack Sanford and Lew Bur- 
dette helped mightily. Meanwhile, brand- 
new Anaheim Stadium has drawn 270,159 
for 12 home dates — up 158,318 from 1965 
Angel aiicndancc. Twice in six days Chi- 
cago (1-4) was stopped on one-hitters, 
getting just one extra base hit and five 
runs in 46 innings. The White Sox won 
1-0 on Saturday behind Tommy John (and 
that was the first run Tommy had been 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

t(T his third major (vague game fast month, 
rookie George Scotl of ihc Boston Red Sox 
struck out five times. "I'm not discouraged,” 
the 22-ycar-old Scotl said after the game. A 
few da>s later playing in Yankee Stadium — 
"rve only seen this place in books," he said 
before the game— Scott hit a home run into the 
third deck in left field off Whiicy Ford, who 
said later that it was one of the three longest 
homers ever hit off him. Last week Scotl. a 
right-handed hitter who stands 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighs 21 S pounds, hit five home runs and 
drove in 10 runs with 10 hits in 26 at bats. He 
led the league in home runs with 10, was second 
in RBIs with 22 and was hitting .329. Red Sox 


Pitching Coach Sal Maglic said, 'i was with 
the Giants when Willie Mays came up. but I'se 
nescr seen anyone break into rfie big leagues 
like Scotl. He has more power than Mays.” 
After George hit two home runs last week to 
beat Detroit, one Tiger pitcher said: "Wc'rc 
going to have to start knocking (his kid down." 
Scott, a native of Greenville. Miss., played last 
year at Pittsfield, Muss, in the Eastern League, 
and in his last time at bat for the season he hit 
a home run (hat I ) won the game, 2j gase Pitts- 
field the league championship. 3) won Scott 
(he triple crown and 4) cinched for Scott the 
MVP award. Playing in Fenway Park, a right- 
handed hitter's paradise. Scotl is, according 
to teammate Carl Yasirzcmski, "a definite 
threat to Roger Maris’ record ofbl home runs.” 



S oon after burly Orlando Cepeda 
began pounding home runs for San 
Francisco in 1958, a myth arose to the 
efTect that the so-called Baby Bull from 
Puerto Rico had been sired by a pro- 
digious slugger k no\s n across the ( i reater 
Antilles as ‘•the Babe Ruth of Puerto 
Rici>." The truth is that Orlando's father 
Pedro ( Perucho ) Cepeda shared with 
Ruth little more than a taste for hard 
living. If an analogy must be drawn. 
Perucho w as t he T y Cobb of Puerto R ico. 

"Ah. well do I remember Perucho. " 
says .Senor Pedro Vazquez, an erstwhile 
ballplayer and onetime president of the 
Puerto Rican Winter League. "One day 
we had him trapped between bases and 
he pul his head down and flew at me 
with his spikes. Ssssil He cut ofT my pants 
from the waist down." 

F'or a fact. Perucho was one of the 
linest. if not the very best, of the Carib- 
bean Negroes born too soon to cash in 
on the day when the big leagues went bi- 
racial. Though broad-backed and thick- 
set. he was sufficiently agile to play any 
position in the infield and outfield-- 
he usually played shortstop. Twice he 
hit better than .400. Unlike Ruth, he 
did not hit the ciuuhanf'iilar often, but 
he tattled the fences with line-diisc dou- 
bles and triples. He also rattled the jaws 
of opposing players and fans with lefts 
and rights. 

Indeed, the fans counted upon Peru- 
cho's towering temper to provide an add- 
ed attraction and made a point of goad- 
ing him into action. Playing for .Santurce 
at age 44, only five years away from 
death from cirrhosis of the liver, Perucho 
cracked out a pinch-hit double in a game 
at Caguas. whereupon a fan in the third- 
base seats shouted. "Perucho. you are 
an old man! ^ ou cannot play!" The in- 
sult. like most of those Perucho heard, 
actually was hurled with cheerful alTec- 
lion. for Puerto Ricans exp^wed them- 
selves to him in the same spirit that men 
run with the bulls at Pamplona. Perucho 
bolted from the field. six:ked the fan a 
terrific blow and was hauled off to jail. 

".Ah. Perucho!" cried the desk sergeant 
and the lieutenant in charge. As usual, 
they clapped him on the hack and sen 
him home. 

Perucho's tiny wife Carmen, a non- 
violent type, forswore the hall parks and 
could not be persuaded by her son Or- 
lando to see him play until he was 20. 
After she had become a widow she re- 
mained puzzled by her husband's be- 
havior. "Perucho would tell me. '1 love 
to light. 1 have to fight.’ *’ 


YESTERDAY 

The Babe Cobb of Puerto Rico 

One of the best baltpfayers in the Caribbean never got to the big 
leagues, but his son has kept the name going by MYRON COPE 


For all his exertions, he was never paid 
more than 560 a week and had to moon- 
light with the San Juan water depart- 
ment to support his family. \ ct he was 
a star among true stars, for in the 19.^0s. 
his ginger years, the great American Ne- 
gro players— Satchel Paige. Josh Gibson, 
and the rest played Puerto Rico by 
winter. However stiff ihc competition. 
Perucho found defeat so intolerable that 
no one dared speak to him after a loss. 

On one such day Orlando and his old- 
er brother. Pedro Jr., tagged home from 
the park with their father. Marching 
head down to the bus stop. Perucho 
hoarded a bus the wrong one in a 
blind rage. Pedro Jr. glanced at Orlando, 
who shrugged and put a finger to his 
lips. "We were too scared to say any- 
thing," says Orlando- "We just sat there 
in the bus and kept riding." 

Orlando was a seinicripple. hobbling 
on a badly biiwcd right leg, but at 15 he 
had the leg corrected by surgery and be- 
gan to till out. a piiwcrful youngster. 
One day his brother came home and 
said, "Hey. Papa, you ought to see Or- 



THE SERIOUS ANO COMPETENT PERUCHO 


laiulo play baseball. He has the power." 
Perucho was delighted, but he made 
it clear that as a father he would not 
have any of that catching-Hob-f ellcr- 
out-by-ihe-barn routine. "Nobody can 
teach you to play ball." he growled at 
Orlando. "If you arc going to be a base- 
ball player, be it by yourself." 

So saying, he abruptly made Feller's 
father li>ok like the soul of indifference. 
"Fverywhcrc I played." says Orlando, 
"my father followed." Whenever Or- 
lando fielded a ball incorrectly, Perucho 
would stampede from the stands shout- 
ing. '‘I showed you how to make that 
play!" In one game, after Orlando had 
committed an error and gone 0 for 2. 
Perucho shook his fist under his son’s 
chin and warned, "'t'ou better do some- 
thing. or else!" Orlando hit two doubles. 

The son loved basketball, but Perucho 
made him throw his uniform, shoes and 
ball into the rubbish. "Baseball or noth- 
ing." declared Perucho. In the end his 
\ igilance had a decidedly beneficial effect 
on the sandlot performances of Orlando 
and Pedro Jr. During one game Pedro 
was hit on the arm with a pilch, and 
Perucho dashed from his seat, challeng- 
ing the pitcher to a fight. .Says Orfando. 
■'.After that, you see. Pedro and me. we 
got very good pitches whenever our fa- 
ther was in the stands." 

Nevertheless. Pedro became so terri- 
fied of making an error before his father's 
eyes that he gave up baseball, enrolled 
at the University of Puerto Rico and be- 
came an aeeouniant. 

Perucho played his last season at age 
45 anti soon after had to endure pro- 
longed torture from his ruined liver. One 
day he went to the office of his former 
employer. Pedro Zorilla. who owned the 
Santurce Club and scouted for San Fran- 
cisco. To Zonlla. Perucho said. "Take 
care of my kid." Soi>n after, in 1955. 
Zorilla took Orlando to a Giant tryout 
camp in Florida, w here the G ianls signed 
him for a 5500 bonus. Perucho sighed 
and went to bed and died. end 
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Now there’s a better way to make tires 
and a new tire to prove it! 


ARMSTRONG’S NEW PREMIUM ^XORONET” 
...MADE WITH DYNACOR* RAYON CORD 


As Ihe first tire maker to adopt the 
new DYNACOR rayon cord for a pro- 
duction tire, Armstrong Rubber Com- 
pany again demonstrates its industry 
leadership. Following two years of ex- 
haustive laboratory and road testing. 
Armstrong is now offering DYNACOR 
rayon cord in its premium replace- 


ment tire ... the new Coronet. 

We congratulate Armstrong on 
their selection of DYNACOR rayon 
cord, Advanced DYNACOR gives tires 
a combination of stability and dura- 
bility unmatched by any other cord. 
For DYNACOR is a more compact 
cord, permits better tread adhesion, 


yet retains rayon's recognized advan- 
tages of greater driving comfort and 
tracking stability. At the same time, 
it provides high speed performance 
and unexcelled carcass durability. 

On all counts. DYNACOR makes 
driving safer in the 60's. 

lrad*««orh of Ltd. 


I DYNACOR 

S RAYOM 

makes the 60 s safer 



American Viscose Division 

New York, N.Y. • Akron, Ohio 
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ROOKIES: BATTING' 


National Laaguo 

CIEON lONCS nv 
BYfiON BROWNE Chi 
SONNY JACKSON. Hou 
TOMMY HELMS. Cm 
TlTOfUENTES. SF 
OLIIE BROWN SF 
GEORGE KERNEK SIL 
RANDY HUNDLEY Chi 
CHUCK HARRISON, Hou 

Amarican Laagua 

GEORGE SCOTT. Bos 
JACKIE WARNER. C»l 
ROY WHITE NY 
OSSIE CHAVARRIA KC 
CESAR TOVAR Minn. 

ANOV ETCHEBARREII. Balt 
TOMMIE AGEE Chi 
ANDY KOSCO. Minn 
KEN SUAREZ KC 
DAVE JOHNSON. Bill 
iOE FOY. Bos 


AB HR RBI BA 
37 2 7 .324 

S4 4 10 .296 

90 0 0 .289 

74 t 9 .270 

39 I 3 .266 

40 1 S .2S0 

49 0 3 .243 

70 2 8 .214 

29 J 3 .172 


70 9 20 .343 

6$ S 13 .292 

62 3 4 .290 

28 0 I J86 

]4 1 3 

M 2 3 .271 

66 3 S .268 

20 0 1 .230 

29 0 2 .241 

69 4 6 .217 

33 0 3 .121 


given in 16 innings, or .since he himself had 
hit a home run). Hut when thev tried that 
onc-run-a-day act again on .Sunday, they 
lost. Charles Dressen, self-proclaimed pitch- 
ing expert and the man who brought in 
Ralph Branca to face Bobby Thomson, got 
two shutouts from his onRoir (3-2> pitch- 
ers. Mickey l.olich (.3 I, ERA 3.77) five-hit 
Boston 8-0. and Denny Mcl.ain (4-1, ERA 
1.08) one-hit Chicago 1-0, Between its ow n 
shutouts, Detroit got shut out I -0 and 7-0. 
Tony Oliva of minmsota (4 2) ptipped 11 
hits in 16 at bats to lift his average to .304, 
and the Twins reacted by winning five 
straight. Oliva previously had had two hits 
in 19 at bats, and the Twins had lost five of 
six. But the Twins were still last m the 
American League's six-team first division. 
WASHi\tiroN (3-2). first in its class, con- 
tinued to play ptwrly against pisor teams and 
well against goixl ones. After sweeping two 
from Baltimore, the Senators then managed 
two losses to the A's, a team batting .188. 
One clue; Pitcher Pete Richeri has worked 
on no-hiiicrs three times in five games but 
has only a 1-4 record. Except for George 
Scott (tf/wvp) and Carl Yastr/emski, Bos- 
ton (3-3) had little to talk about. The pitch- 
ers have a staff ER.A of 4,55. and there is a 
standing-room-only bullpen. Kansas ciiv 
(2-4) had a somewhat different situation. 
■•I'm going to keep the bullpen empty." Al 
Dark told Rookie Pitcher Chuck Dobson, 
"it's you all the way." Dobson said. "I 
thought he was kidding." Dark wasn't, the 
bullpen stayed empty and Dobson beat the 
Senators 2-1 on four hits. 

Niw YORK (2-4) lost four in a row be- 
fore Johnny Keane was fired, then won two 
in a row- for Ralph Houk. Mickey Mantle 
balled in al) the runs in a 3 -1 victory. 

Balt 13 4 Clev |3 4 D«l 
n 8. Cal 12 9. Minn 9 9. 

Bos 7 14. NY 6 16. KC 3 IS 


Slandmis 
13 8. CNI 
Wash 7-12. 
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A LOAD OF HARD MAPLE is a welcome sight to our 
office manager because it takes a lot to properly smooch out 
Jack Daniel’s. 

Neighbors with a use for extra money can count on our 
buying their hard maple. You see, it takes 10 cords to make 
enough charcoal to fill just one of 
Charcoal Mellowing vats we seep 
our whiskey through. That’s 
because it’s ground up line and 
packed tightly 10 Iccc deep. And 
the sj/Tpin' smoothness it gives 
jack Daniel’s is well worth all we 
do to keep a good supply. 

0)988, Je<k Dofli*! Dlftlllvrr, Icn Molicn.. Prop.. Inc. 

TENNESSEE VfHlSKEY . 90 PROOf BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



m^oLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TURNCD-ON WORLD 

Sirs: 

Afier rending [Jan Jenkins’ fine article on 
tntcrniuionai sports and where we stand in 
them lS((ip the IkorW. l/ic U.S. /v On, May 
2), curiosity prompted me to run a little 
test between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
on their dominance in sports on an inter- 
national competition level. Using your 
chart, I devised a system awarding 5 points 
for a first-place ranking, 4 points for second. 
3 for third, 2 for fourth and 1 for fifth. The 
U.S. total came to 53 points, which includ- 
ed seven first-place rankings and two sec- 
onds. And. in line with my expectations, 
the Russian total came to 60, with only 
four No. 1 rankings but nine seconds. A 
conclusion can be drawn from this experi- 
ment that the U.S. isn't as dominant in 
international sports as a lot of people think. 

Ikm Cn.svviN 

St. P.iul 
Sirs: 

Your ranking of the U'.S.S.R. fifth in 
international tennis is ridiculous. In the past 
two years the Soviets have not won a round 
in the Huropean zone of the Davis Cup. 
They lost to Italy by a decisive 4-1 margin 
this year. 

The furthest a Soviet has advanced in one 
of the big four tennis tournaments was 
Tomas l.ejus' quarter-final cfTon at the 
1965 French Championships. The only out- 
standing achievements by U.S.S.R. players 
were V. Korotkov's and C. Morozova's 
junior titles in the 1965 Wimbledon Cham- 
pionships. 

Countries such as Italy. France, Mexico, 
India and Czechoslovakia should all be 
rated ahead of the U.S.,S.R. 

Frank M. M.wshacii 

BriHiklinc, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Please explain how you manage to rank 
the speed skating as you do. How can you 
rank Sweden, North Korcat!) and the U.S. 
before Norway? Norway. The Netherlands 
and the L'.S.S.R. form the three contenders 
for the first place. 

Christian Pi mou 
Lausanne, Switzerland 

Sirs; 

The only sports I noticed appearing in 
the article were ones we excel in and will 
probably continue to excel in during the 
coming years. No mention was made of 
how we might establish oursches in the scs- 
en sports we rank poorly in or the three 
sports in which we do not rank at alll As an 
example, one of the sports your magazine 
listed our country unranked in, namely. 


soccer, is played by 95'',' of all countries in 
the world. Why aren't we developing our 
youth who don't swim or play fcHMball or 
basketball to lead us to recognition in this 
sport? This same holds for many other 
sports that we lag in. 

It seems to me that our country should 
have a National Sports Federation that 
could not only unite the feuding NCAA 
and AAU but also aid in the development 
of the sports we rank poorly in as well as 
the ones we rank highly in so that in the 
future our athletic youth could lead us to 
world domination in every sport. 

KtNNFTIl R. MaXIANV 

Southfield, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Jenkins renewed my feeling of pride in 
this great country. 

Robi rt Wric.iit 

Montreal 


HITS AND ERRORS 


Sirs; 


r Your baseball issue was really great. Gary 
Sprinkle, my best friend, and I arc both Ori- 
ole fans. W'c are sure you are correct in pre- 
dicting them first. As soon as the Indians 
trip over their shtsestrings and fall into third 
or fourth place, the Orioles will take first 
by such a margin that you would have to 
lake an airplane to get from first to second. 

SrfVE Mamy 


Vinton, Va. 


Sirs; 

1 wonder how many of Si's baseball fans 
have sworn off air travel after reading what 
Bobby Bragan had to say ahriut Ken Syl- 
veslri's off-.season job at the control tower 
in O'Hare Field. The big yuk in the story 
was (hat Ken purportedly instructed two 
airliners to head for the stime runway at the 
same time. Some fun! 

As a seasoned air traveler myself. I know 
it’s the bunk; airport control lowers are not 
manned by part-time job seekers. But 1 
think you ought to explain to your more 
squeamish readers that the exuberant Bobby 
was just making a funny. 

J. C. Jackson 

Chicago 

• Bravc.s Manager Bragan was indeed re- 
telling a purely apocryphal tale he has 
used to good advantage all winter on 
the banquet circuit, — LD. 

MORE CLAY 

Sirs: 

^'our articles on Cassius Clay have been 
both significant and topical. The problems 


this often-misunderstood person has en- 
countered and the forces that have made 
his values and beliefs almost inevitable arc 
of the utmost importance regarding the Civ- 
il Rights problem that faces our .stsciety to- 
day. Congratulations to Jack Olsen on this 
excellent series. 

John Ili-NMStY 

North Bergen. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I have enthusiastically followed your se- 
ries on Muhammad Ali. especially so be- 
cause of the fairness which characterized 
Mr. Olsen's writing in Parts 1 through 3. 
In Part 4, however, he commits an error in 
discounting the stories told by Mr. Clay 
Sr., Muhammad and others concerning in- 
justices perpetrated upon Ncgri>cs in Louis- 
ville. Mr. Clay certainly grew up under great 
disadvantage there because he is black. I 
don't contend that the radical points of view 
which he or Muhammad argue arc anything 
more than their own reaction to their dis- 
advantage other black men react differ- 
ently- But I do argue, contrary to Mr. Ol- 
sen's opinion, that their stories of injustice 
done to the black man in Louisville, as else- 
where in the South, arc essentially true. 
Had Mr. Olsen seen what some of these 
people have, he might be a little "para- 
noid" too! 

DliAM Hot LINS 

Newark, Del. 

Sirs: 

If Catious Clay is the Wcrid's Best Ath- 
lect. I'm its best letcr riier. 

Stist Animrsos 

Ithaca. N.Y. 

SMART AS AN ASS 

Sirs: 

Bil Gilbert pilches like a heron when he 
in.sisis that exact mammalogicul references 
rather than the old animal cliche^ be used to 
describe sports heroes ( f-'tiM as an Elephuni, 
S/rong f/« an Am, April 25). This is not the 
175-iTiph dive of a true newshawk. The 
pigmy hippo and female gray seal, which he 
uses to describe I rnie Ladd, are both meant 
for slippery fields and .should never he taken 
out of their element. 

Also. 1 would advise sportswriters never 
to call an earnest aihlcic a cheetah, no mat- 
ter how fast he can run. Say it out loud, 
and you'll see why. 

Davio F. Rhllv 

New York City 
Sirs: 

My boss is an Indian fan. He may not 
have noticed when I said that Birdie lob- 
bells' strategy was skiinky or that big Sam 

commufd 


110 



The oil filters in 
Ford Motor Company 
ears can remove partieles as small as 39 
millionths of an ineh...mueh finer than 
a grain of faee powder. 


A ear so preeisely engineered 

ean be eared for best by the speeialist- 

your Ford or Lineoln-Mereury dealer. 

See him and be sure. 


^’our dealer has genuine parts right 
at hand. And he has factory- trained 
mechanics, special tools and equipment. 

Only at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 





ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
now healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dynel^)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in tup* 
poiitoru or ointment form under the name 
/’reparation //®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 



Taylor's Navigator Compass has been /if 
redesigned to provide finger tipcoro- I 
pensation ... no toola required. In- 
stalled in your car.it will make shun-piking a cinch 
while adding interest and fun to driving. Available 
either with puah-button lighting i/297S. S6.9S; ur 
without. ^2977, SS.9S. Taylor Instrument Coe., 
Consumer Products Division. Asheville, N. C. 



ATHLETE’S 
FOOT ITCH? 

Relieve It With Or. Scholl's SOLVEX 


Kills 

Athlete's Foot 
Fungi On Contact. 



At first sign of hclting. enteking. peeling 
between toes, just apply Dr. SchoH’.s 
55olvex for fast relief. Amazing medica- 
tion works three ways; 1 . Quickly relieve.s 
the itching. 2- KilL; athlete'.s foot fungi 
on contact. 3. Helps promote healing. 

SOLVEX” 

SPRAY • POWDER • OINTMENT • LK7UIO 



19TH HOLE ■ontiiiiini 


McDowell looked like a female gra> seal. 
Hill when I added that \ ic Davalillo ran 
like an elephant. I think i lost ms last 
chance for a raise, 

Dos Si M IV 


CIcs eland 


Sirs; 

Although I feci that the majority of Mi. 
Gilbert's observations are entirely correct, 
there is one in particular that is certainly 
false. He stales that "any whee/ing old dog 
worth its salt can catch a cal." It iv generally 
accepted by authorities that the average 
speed of the typical alley cal is anywhere 
from .kl to 40 mph. How many "whcc/ing 
old divgs" go that fast ’ 

R, A. MiKVik 

Io\ Lake. IS, 


Sirs; 

Bil Gilbert asks, "If foses arc s«t sly, how 
come they never run down tlic hounds.'" I 
offer him this incident from ^S'yman Rich- 
ardson's book. ! Iw Hoii\c on Mtir^/i. 

"f atty Spillikei started a fos in 1 ulchcr's 
.Swamp, and could he heard haying away 
at a great rate. I inally his owner look a 
gun and hid himself behind an old. tumble- 
down sh.ick that overlooked the swamp. 
Pretty soon, at the edge of the bushes, old 
fatly came lumbering along, every once in 
a while giving forth with his peculiarly mel- 
ancholic wail, .And about thirty feel behind 
him came the fos. who had lapped laity 
and was now ckisc behind him. Round and 
round they went, until Mi , i os tired of his 
sport and raced olT across the hills to the 
railroad track, where. I have no doubt, he 
ran down a rail for several hundred yards, 
fatty's owner could have killed the fos and 
secured his pelt, but he had no heart for 
It. and went home chuckling. " 

Richardson adds. "Here we have an ani- 
mal showing not only intelligence hut .i 
sense of humor. This is important because 
some people insist that a sense of humor is 
an integral pait of human intelligence. I 
have never heard a fos laugh, but I am will- 
ing to bet that this fos had a good laugh at 
Fatly 'sespensc when later he safely returned 
lo his burrow beside the crooked cedar " 

I VSSMJIK Kl Ml* 

.Austin. Tesas 


Sirs: 

As an avid fos hunter I could not help 
but lake csception lo Bil Gilbert's article. 
His comments on horses and fos hunting 
were, to say the least, asinine 

Dosm i» Hvkm 
Lincoln University, Pa. 

• According lo some authorities, the 
surefooted ass is a very smart beast. 
ID. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


IntcrniilionAl ediiiol 
Chairmun of ihc B< 


C'hj 


l-v 


lar-.cn: Chairman. I in.incc Cmnmiliec. 
I'll, tries I.. Siillman: HrcMdcni. Jjmcv A. 
1 men; I scvulive V icc Prcvidcm and Ircdviir- 
cr. VV. Kinmbdiigh: Vice I’rcMdcni and 
Secrclary, Ueriurd lljrnes; Vice Presideni 
and AsMMani ic> llic Hrcvidenl. Arnold VV . 


51 : Vic 


!cidenls. 


Ad.ims, Kernhard SI. Aiicr. Khell Au 
I Jujr K. Maker. Charles U. Hear. Clay D 
horn, k M. Mtickic), C'harlc^ I . (ileaso 
John I llalicnbcck. Jerome S Hardy. Si 
I James, Arihur VV Keylor, Henry I uc- 
Kalph O I'aine Ji . VVeUon C Puller 
Janies K. SItepley. Ciarr> Valk; Anm 
C ompiriiller and \-.'i'lani Sccrci.iry. ( 
C Messmser, A>MMani treasurer-. VV 
I ,.m S InueK. Richard M MvKe, 


Sports Illustrated 

SCRIPTICN 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS H I (SI R Aft 1) label lo 


SPOH IS It I I SI RAII O, 
V40 Norih Michigan A*e . I 1 
Charley A Adainy, \ icc Prc'i 


SUBSCRIPTION HATES 

I' S and Canada I m ST <0 

NMiIary I'erM.nncI anywhere in ihc vy.ytld I vr. Sb 01 
All olhcr I sr SIll.Oll 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aiiaih label here 

ir you're inoMriii, please Icl iis kno-a fiyc week* 
before vhanemu your aJdri-". 1*1-, ec iiiaKaame 
addresy I.iIkI here, prmi ynur ne» iiddreyy below. 

place yoiif maganne address lubel here and slip 
this lorm lo your Iciter. 



SUbOlU OISTIue*} COUP«K< ll(A TOtK Cll> to PIOOF QltTlUED (HI CIX aiSIULlO MOU lUEIlCllr CDtll 


Take it from us. 

The perfect gin and bitter lemon 
requires a certain knack. 

When you make the drink. 

When we make the gin. 

Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, 

also perfect with bitter lemon... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 




Seajt’fttns 

Extra Ot}} 

f ■ ♦ « — 

I Gitt 



Now there’s a new flavor partner to famous Marlboro Red New Marlboro 
Menthol Green, a fresh new way of saying you get a lot to like in 
Marlboro Country. And that's where the flavor's always been. 


\ew Marlboro 
Menthol Green 
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